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N° 2086. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1857. 


Price Fourpence. 
Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 











(\EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
G —Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a Course of 
Lectures ON GEOLOGY. To commence on FRIDAY morning, 
January 23rd, at Nine o’clock, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 








NOW OPEN. 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
T OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, at the GALLERY, 
6, PALL MALL EAST. 

Admission in the Morning, One Shilling, in the Evening, 

xpence. 


HE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS OF ART, named hereafter, re-opened for the 
Midwinter Session on MONDAY, the 5th of January, 1857:— 
SPITALFIELDS, CRISPIN STREET. 
FINSKURY, WILLIAM ST., WILMINGTON SQUARE. 
WESTMINSTER, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, GREAT 
SMITH STREET. 
8ST. THOMAS, CHARTERHOUSE, GOSWELL STREET. 
ROTHERHITHE, GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DEPTFORD 


ROAD. 

8T. MARTIN'S-IN-THE-FIELDS, CASTLE STREET, 
LONG ACRE. 

LAMBETH, ST. MARY’S, PRINCE’S ROAD. 

KENSINGTON, GORE HOUSE, KENSINGTON GORE. 


For Terms, &c,, apply at the Schools. 


CHOOLS OF ART AND INSTRUCTION 
IN ELEMENTARY DRAWING.—A New Edition of the 
Rules by which Localities may be aided by the Department of 
Science and Art,in Establishing Schools of Art and Teaching cf 
Elementary Drawing, may be obtained on application by letter, 
addressed to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Department, 








South Kensington, S.W.; or Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Agents, 


198, Piccadilly. 


UEEN WOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants.—The Course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Praetical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is heathful, and its 
advantages various and unusual. i 
Ten Resident Masters. 





The Principal is assisted by 


anuary. . 


*Kttention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had oy 


» The First Session of 1857 will commence on. the 
om “As wf 


et 





A SERIES OF EVENING DEMONSTRATONS, 


O* THE PRINCIPLES OF MINEFALOGY, 
will be given during the Sessions 1857, ly SAMUEL 
HIGHLEY, F.G.S., F.C.S., &c., at his Laboratory 10, Carlisle 
Btreet, Soho Square, which will embrace the followiry Courses :— 


* I. Geology in its relation to Mineralogy. 
IL. Tue Microscore anv 1Ts MaNIPULATIoN, being ntreductory 


Tl. Mineral Morphology. 
IV. Physics in relation to Mineralogy. 
Y. Chemical Mineralogy, 
Vi. Hogenesis, and the Geologi 
bution of Mineral Bodies. 
De inative Mi logy (a Practical Course). 

The Demonstrations will .be fully illustrated by Experiments, 
Specimens, Instruments, Oxy-hydrogen Views. &c. lee to each 
‘Course (of not less than Six Demonstrations), One Guilea. 


*,* The Laboratory will shortly be opened for private intruction in 
Paacrica Minrratocy. Prospectuses and Tickets may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. Murray and Heath, Opticians, 43, Picadilly. 


» ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BUANC, 

BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 
every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Styls, 38., 
Area, 2s., Gallery, Is. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office, 

in Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven ant Four, 
without any extra charge. The Morning Representatias take 
Place every Tuesday and Saturday,at Three o'clock. 


Oe 
E ; AQUARIUM, LIVING MAPINE 
an RESH-WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS SEA 

WATER, TANKS, GLASSES, by SANDERS and WOOICOTT, 

pops the same Prices. Books of Instruction, and every requisite. 

illustrated, priced, and detailed List on application. 
W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Tue Excerpinciy Cuoice, VaLvasLe, AND ELEGANT LIsRaryY oF 
WituiaM Berry, Esa. 
V ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
attheir House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
lth of JANUARY, 1857, and Three following Days, at One 
otlock precisely, the EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE, VALUABLE, 
AND ELEGANT LIBRARY of WILLIAM BERRY, Esq., com- 
ptising the First Four Folios of the Works of Shakespeare, and 
sme early Quarto Editions; also the Cup, formed from a portion 
ofthe Mulberry Tree, being the identical one used by Garrick at 
the celebration of the Jubilee; Illuminated Missals and Hore, 
Early Voyages and Travels, some of the rarest English Chronicles, 
kkautiful Pictorial Works and Books of Prints, the chief produc- 
tions of the best Authors in Standard Literature, together with 
scme Interesting Autograph Letters, the whole in exquisite con- 
dition, the bindings chiefly by Hayday, in his best manner. 

May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





A VatuasLe Assemptace oF Onsects oF ANTIQUITY AND WORKS 
or ART, THE PROPERTY OF AN AMATEUR. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
thir House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, the 
20h of January, 1857, and following Day, at One o’clock pre- 
cigvly, a Valuable Assemblage of OBJECTS OF ANTIQUITY and 
WORKS OF ART, the Property of an Amateur, comprising some 
Beautiful Examples of Greek, Roman, and E:ruscan Work, in 
God; Fine Silver Ornaments; Etruscan and Egyptian Bronze 
Figures; Glass Vases and Beads: Some highly Interesting 
Brtish and Saxon Antiquities, in Gold and Bronze; Rare and 
Beautiful Specimens in Ivory; Illuminated Manuscripts; An 
Oyen- work Basket by Palissy ; a Magnificent Collection of Forty 
Squares of Stained and Enamelled Glass; A. Choice Piece of 
Gobelin Tapestry, in fine preservation; a Richly Embroidered 
Cirtain, which formerly belonged to King James II.; and many 
aher Treasures of Art and Antiquity. 
May be Viewed on Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalogues 
had: if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on THURSDAY, 15th; and FRIDAY, 
16th January. the remaining Stock of Mr. ROBERT THEOBALD, 
Bookseller, of 26, Paternoster Row, comprising large quantities of 
Bibles, Prayers, and Church Services, in morocco and other 
L bindings ; 3000 vols. of Popular Libraries of the present day ; W. 
ove ALK, Ji "s Maps, Colline’s Atlases; Juvenile ks. 
, yoks in quires, and Miscellaneous Books in every Department of 
Utterature; Office Furniture, &c. 





(PHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Advertise- 


ments for the forthcoming Number may be forwarded to 
the Publisher's until the 14th instant. 


50, Albemarle Street, London, Jan. 8, 1857. 





Will be ready in a few days, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON ; or, 
Pictures in Little of London Life. By CHARLES MANBY 
SMITH, Author of “‘ The Working Man’s Way in the World,” &e. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 2s. 6d. 


UTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 

TORY BEFORE THE REFORMATION. With Exami- 

nation Questions. By the Rev. W. H. HOARE, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, in one volume, price 5s. bound, gilt edges, 


po®rMs. By ELIZA ROGERS. 


Dedicated to Mrs. SIDNEY HERBERT. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. RUSKIN ON TURNER. 
On Wednesday, price One Shilling, 


NOTES ON THE PICTURES by J. M. W. 
TURNER, now being {Exhibited at Mariborough House, 
Pall Mall. By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of ‘ Modern 
eal “ Stones of Venice,” “ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
C. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





COLTON’S LACON. 
Complete in One Volume. New Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s. bound 
in cloth. 
ACON: or, MANY THINGS IN FEW 
WORDS. Addressed to those who Think. By the Rey. 
C. C. COLTON, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street; Cheapside. 





Just published, price 3s., 152 pages. feap. 8vo, cléth, 


HE FOREST OF DARTMOOR, AND ITS 
BORDERS. An Historical Sketch. By RIOHARDJOHN 





KING at‘ Auschar, a Story of the North.” 
: Rusieil Smith, 36, juare.’ “Exeter: 
. yton. Plymouth : r Lidstone, George 
Street. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING, CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The January number contains :— 
E. M. WARD, ESQ., R.A. 
Already published :— 

No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
No. 2. The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


No. 3. ” ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
&e. . 

No.4. ” J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 5. ” Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &c. 

No. 6. a E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7. ae SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No. 8. * PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 


London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street ; David 
Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 





Now ready, 
LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


e STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 
ission for Publishi 





’ 

HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC AND OFFI- 
iss ral, DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, for 
»i8 now published, price 7s. 6d.,or bound with the Dublin 
od pd Directory, 13s. 6d. All the materials of which this 
ee tion is composed are collected from the most authentic 
ees expressly for this work, which contains, together with 
Sther information, a State and Civil Service Directory ‘or Great 
in, Ireland, and the Colonies; Navy, Army, and Militia 
Divectory, with an Alphabetical List (now for the first time pub- 





Cc r Books Printed by him until the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, und at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 
of Post. 


HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS, 





IN 


solid cases, manufactured by them expressly for churches, 








) of Officers in the Army, including those on Half- and | chapels, schools .&c., have the full compass of keys, are of the best 
Gfnerat and Field Officers retired from the Army, but eeduing Sonus and material, and ‘do not require tuning. 
The quik.-Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage Directory.— With One Stop,5 Octaves,Oak. . +. 10 . 
: tistics of Ireland: Population, Revenue, Expenditure, ‘With One Stop, Figured Oak or Mahogany 
re » Agriculture, Manufactures, Fisheries, Education. case. sleet eC ~Ss«D nes, 
: *, Valuation of Property, Banks. Poor Law Unions, Emigra- With Three Stops, Organ Tones, large 
of the lways, &c.—Ecclesiastical Directory ; List of the size . . . « . . - 16 guineas, 
’ Established Church, the Roman Catholic Church, With Five Stops. 1. . . « «+ 22 guineas. 
rian Bodies, &., revised by the highest Ecclesiastical WithEight Stops . . . . «. .2hguinens. 
} ties.~Law, Banking, and Postal Directories.—County and ‘Ten Stops. . -.  . « . _ 30guineas. 
pres Directory : Lists of Lieutenants, Deputy Lieutenants, Megsrs.”"Wheatstone obtained the only Great Exhibition Prize 
Tagatrates, ana Official Authorities, and a General Index to the | Medal for Harmoniums in 185]. An extensive assortment cf 
~utenancy and Magistracy of Ireland, &c. &c. French H iu by A dre, of the newest make, at 
Aix. Thom and Sons, 87, Abbey Street, Dublin; Longman an | Teduced prices. ’ 
Co,, London ; A, and C, Black, Edinburgh, J 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 









pest OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 
1857.—The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully in- 
formed they can exchange the Map supplied with the Directory 
for one Mounted on Rollers, Coloured, Varnished, and on which 
the New Postal Districts are distinctly defined, on payment of 
Five Shillings. 
Kelly and Co., 18 to 21, Old Boswell Court, St. Clement’s, 
Strand. (W. C.) 





This day published, price 5s. 6d., cloth, the 
OURTEENTH VOLUME OF HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
‘rhe Numbers, Parts,and Volumes are always on sale; and a 
General Index has been prepared to the First Ten Volumes, 
which are sold bound together in Five, handsome cloth, price 


£2 108. 
Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. Sold everywhere. 





This day, fourth edition, 6s. 
o) USTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
By the same Author, 
POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES; 
GENOVEVA,and OTHER POEMS. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, Part II. of 


OOLOGICAL SKETCHES. By JOSEPH 

WOLF. Made for the Zoological Society of London, from 

Animals.in their Vivarium in the Regent’s Park. Edited, with 
Notes by D. W. MITCHELL, B.A.., F.L.S. . 

Each number wiil contain Four Plates, coloured in exact imita- 
tion of the Drawings, and mounted on white card-board. Twelve 
Numbers will complete the Series, price £1 1s. 

A Box Portfolio is given to contain the numbers till the work 
is complete and ready for the binder. 

Persons desirous of seeing specimens of this most beautiful work 
on Natural History may do so at the publishers’— 

Messrs. H. Graves and Co., Printsellers to Her Majesty, 
5s Pall Mall, London, tei =. 





4s.; Samson, 28.,0r 48. 

scarlet cloth, 

Alexander's ; 

os ‘ Vocal 

or Organ Accompaniment, EL VINGEN} 

Octavo size. Pinon eatin: ovals renee i 
5 Also, uniform i" 


INCEN 
on stout 


Ww 0 
Mass, pty oe 's Third Mass, 2s.; Beethp 
the Three Masses in one vol., cloth, 78.0 


¥. Holmes’ Cri : 
Dean'wttcet, § 


Masses have 
London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, 
atin: 35, Poultry (E.C.) 
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Hooks Published by 
MESSRS. JOHN & CHARLES MOZLEY. 


This day, in feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“LONG LONG AGO:” an Autobiography. 
By MARY LISLE. 
Demy 18mo, 1s. 
“READ ME A 


STORY ;” or, Stories for 


Reading Aloud to Little Children, Hy the Author of 


“The Conceited Pig,” &e. 

fe tre 6d. 

VIOLET; or, The Old Tithe Barn. By the 
Author of “ Harry and Walter.” 


Demy 18m, 6d. 

LEONARD, THE LION-HEART. By the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,* “The Railroad 
Children,” &e. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Demy 18mo, 8d.; or cloth, 1s, 

BEN SYLVESTER’S WORD. 
Second Edition, demy 18mo, 6d. 

THE RAILROAD CHILDREN. 

Second Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

LANGLEY SCHOOL. w | 

Second Edition, demy 1emo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the Defer- 
red Confirmation, 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SCENES and CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen 
Months at Beechcroft. 

Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

KINGS OF ENGLAND : @ History for 
Young Children. Also a Cheap School Edition, slightly 
abridged, demy 18mo, price 1s. And with Questions for 
Examination, price 1s, 2d. in cloth, 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LANDMARKS OF HISTORY: a Summary 
of Ancient History. 

Second Edition, Sap, or, cloth, 3s, 

LANDMARKS OF ISTORY. Middle 


Ages, 
“— 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE HERB OF THE FIELD. Reprinted 
— “ Chapters on Flowers ” in the “ Magazine for the 
oung.” _—— 
si In royal 18mo, cloth, 3s. 
FAMILY ADVENTURES. By the Author 
of “The Fairy Bower.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE FAIRY BOWER; or, the History of a 
Month. A Tale for the Young. 
Second Edition. Two vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
THE LOST BROOCH; or, the History of 
Another Month. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
LOUISA; or, the Bride. 
Small 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS and HYMNS for the NURSERY, 
Adapted to Original Music, 


Now ready, Eleventh Edition, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or bound 
in morocco, 6s. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA: Original Poems from 
the “ British Magazine.” 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d.: or 

bound in morocco, 5s. 

CHURCH POETRY: or, Christian Thoughts 
in Old and Modern Verse. With numerous Embellish- 
ments on Wood. 


Second Edition, demy 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
STORIES on PROVERBS. By the Author 
of “ The Conceited Pig.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, * 


Royal 18mo, 1s. 
THE CONCEITED PIG. With Six Tus- 
trations by Harrison Weir, engraved on Wood. 
Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s, 
MRS. BOSS’S NIECE. 


Just plished, post 8vo, ice 7s. cloth. 
MEDILZASV. P ACHERS AND ME- 
DIZVAL PREACHING, A Series of Extracts, trans- 
lated from the Sermons of the Middle Ages. With 
Notes and an Introduction. the Rev. J. M. NEALE, 
M.A., Warden of Sackville College, 


Dem: Jomo, price 2s. in cloth. 
SUNLIGHT IN HE CLOUDS. Some 
PROVIDENCES IN A LIFETIME, THE SHOE- 
MAKER’S DAUGHTERS. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING; or, Conver- 
sations with My Neighbours. 
Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s, 
LUCY; _ or, e Housemaid. 
BROWNE'S KITCHEN. 
Demy 18mo, cloth, 2s. 
os, ged DALLAWAY; or, The Restless 
an. 


MRS. 


London: J, and C. MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster Row. 





—_———— 


NEW WORK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 





Recently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, 10s. 6d, coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 
Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“ The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illuin. 
tions, beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of familiar obj 
laced side by side, with elaborate illustrations of their structure and physiology, without acquiring a new interest in 
Soable portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverpoot Courter. 
“The public are much indebted to Dr. Lindsay for bringing under their more immediate cognizance a department of 
Natural History less known than most others, but on thestudy of which, with the facilities he has now afforded, they may 
enter with equal profit and pleasure.”—G1LosE. 





In Imperial Folio, Hardsomely Bound, price £3 16s. 


THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA, 


BEING 
An Account, Botanical and Geographical, 
OF THE 
RHODODENDRONS RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE PROVINCE OF SIKKIM, 
ON THE EASTERN HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_D., R.N., F.B.S., F.LS. 


“To those who are acquainted with the Rhododendron: of our gardens, we need not say that they are beautiful plants: 
—but certainly if we may judge by Dr. Hooker’s drawings,the most beautiful are yet tocome there, . . . The Plats 
accompanying the letter-press are as perfect as things of the kind can be. In fact, we cannot call to mind the existence af 
a more beautiful series of floral illustrations.” —ATHENmUM. ‘ 

“A most beautiful example of fine drawing and skilful colouring, while the letter-press furnished by the talented author 
possesses very high interest. Of the species of Rhododendron which he has found in his adventurous journey, some are quite 
unrivalled in magnificence of appearance. We recommend the district to the nurseryman. Whoever could bring home 
plenty of seeds of these plants would require no better foundation for a little fortune.’—GarpENEES’ CHRONICLE, 


BOTANICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED UNDER 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 














In course of publication, 


FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
BY JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Royal 4to, with 20 Plates, Price £1 11s, 6d. @oloured; £1 1s, Plain. 





Now complete, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_D., F.RB.S., &c. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, pric: £12 12s. coloured; £8 16s. plain. 
“ The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the emveniency of colonists, but without on that account 


being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contrary. Let us add, that the beautiful execution of the 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.”—Gardeners 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


TO THE 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. Ato, 2s. - 





Now ready, Part VII. 
BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. “HERALD,” 
Under the Command of CAPTAIN KELLETT, BR.N., C.B., during the Years 1845-51. 


By Dz. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 
Royal 4to, with 23 Plates. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








Kibeary of Oly Authors. 


Handsomely printed in foolscap 8vo, cloth; each Author 
sold separately. 





GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and 
SONGS OF THE CHURCH. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, by EDWARD FARR. Also the Musical Notes, 
eomposed by Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after 
Hole, 5s. 

THE WORKS in PROSE and VERSE 
OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now first collected. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. 
Portrait after Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE 
REV. ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely 
edited by W. B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first collected 
and edited by J.O. HALLIWELL, 3 vols. 15s. 

“A Poet of distinguished celebrity in his own day, no 
less admired for the versatility of his genius in tragedy and 
comedy, than dreaded for the poignancy of his satire; in the 
former department the colleague of Jonson, in the latter the 
antagonist of Hall."—Rzv. P. Hatt. 

“The edition deserves well of the public; it is carefully 
ptinted, and the annotations, although neither numerous 
nor extensive, supply ample explanations upon a variety of 
interesting points. If Mr. Halliwell had done no more than 
collect these plays, he would have conferred a boon upon all 
lovers of our old dramatic poetry.” —LitERaRy GazETTE. 


THE VISION and CREED of PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT; a 
new edition, revised, with additions to the Notes and 
Glossary, 2 vols. 10s. 

“The ‘Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most 
precious and interesting monuments of the English Language 
and Literature, and also of the social and political condition 
ofthe country during the fourteenth century. . . . Its author 
is not certainly known, but its time of composition ean, by 
internal evidence, be fixed at about the year 1362. On this 
and on all matters bearing upon the origin and object of the 
poem, Mr. Wright’s historical introduction gives ample in- 
formation. . . . In the thirteen years that have passed since 
the first edition of the present text was published by the 
late Mr, Pickering, our old literature and history has been 
more studied, and we trust that a large circle of readers will 
be prepared to welcome this cheaper and carefully revised 
reprint,” —LitERARY GAZETTE, 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK- 
ABLE PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER IAYS OF 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION. With Intnductory 
Preface by GEORGE OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 


A very singular collection of remarkable sea delivrances, 
accidents, remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, appritions, 
&c, &., connected with inhabitants of New England&e, 


FRANCIS QUARLES’ ENCHIRI- 
DION. Containing Institutions—Divine, Contenplative, 
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Portrait, 3s, 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF VWIL- 
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TOE Ate EN. tl 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE TALK. 

one :e a i 7 Notes. By & W. 
Se e SECON i 

augmented, Fine Portrait, 8. 2 Biya ba 


“Nothing can be more interesting than this little by 
wr a lively picture of the opinions and place am se 
of one of the most eminent scholars and most distinguished 

mae has produced, living at a period the nost 
eventful of our history. There are few volumes of its sim so 
it with sense, combined with the most profound 
— ing + it is impossible to open it without fin ing sme 
bo n it fact or discussion, something practically useful 
os often to the b of life. It may be said of it, 
pth thee exquisite little manual, Bacon’s Essays,’ after 
thing entieth perusal, one seldom fails to remark in it some- 
sat hr ge before. Such were my feelings and expres- 
wn of Seder “Taio Tak hich has Sony he 
d as lon 
ae in ae list of scarce books, and that opinion Tse 
fore, ri — ed. It was with infinite satisfaction, there- 
ound that one whose opinion may be safely taken as 
Coleridee Tae onity, had as fully appreciated its worth. 
pcr ug emphatically expresses himself :-—‘ There is 
bey weighty bullion sense in this book than I ever found 
Its - bool number of pages in any uninspired writer.’ 
in polit ad not escaped the notice of Dr. J ohnson, though 
ies Opposed to much it inculeates : for in reply to an 
‘hie reed Boswell, tS) ory of the Frtnch Ana, he said, 
ina em are good, but we have one book of that 


t », 
Stheas’s 4 vm any of them—Selden’s Table Talk” *—Mr. 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S CAM- 
PAIGN IN THE BALTIC, from Documents and other 
Materials furnished by Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
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REVIEWS. 
tters of Horace Walpole, Earl of 

ren Edited by Peter Cunningham. 

Vol. I. Bentley. ; : 
Men’s vices often contribute to their useful- 
ness. The liberties of England were consoli- 
dated under the coarse, dull, profligate, free- 
thinking princes of the House of Brunswick, 
while all the domestic virtues of Charles, his 
elegant tastes, and sincere piety, only contri- 
buted to the ruin of himself and the monarchy. 
The same servility, egotism, and vanity which 
made Boswell a despicable man, placed him 
at the head of all biographers. And to 
Horace Walpole’s frivolity and conceit we 
are indebted for such a picture of the social 
and political state of England, during a most 
important era of her history, as is equalled 
only by the ‘ Memoirs of St. Simon.’ With- 
out any serious business of his own, he passed 
his time in minding other people’s. He reports 
the debates in Parliament, and Lady Pom- 
fret’s airs at Ranelagh Gardens, with an equal 
feeling of their importance. The death of an 
old friend, and of his blear-eyed lap-dog, Pata- 
pan, are equally powerful to awaken his sen- 
sibilities. Himself incapable of any higher 
aim than to amuse the passing moment, or to 
possess a cameo or an antique coffee-pot, he 
gloats over the vices and frivolities of others, 
because they soothe his own sense of inferio- 
rity, and enable him to flatter himseif that he 
is no worse than the rest of the world. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that his letters and 
. memoirs should afford an inexhaustible mine 
of satire for those who delight in depicting 
human nature in its ugliest aspects, and of 
amusement for idlers like himself. They have 
furnished Mr. Thackeray with most of the 
best points of his Lectures, and every succes- 
sive instalment of correspondene is eagerly 
welcomed by the lovers of literary gossip. 

But though himself innocent o high poli- 
tical, or any other, principle, he las supplied 
abundant and valuable materials for the his- 
torian. The son of the ablest minister of the 
first two Georges, and an idler by profession, he 
had ample opportunities of observing political 
events. He was a looker-on at the game, and 
had sufficient talent and quickness to hit off 
the striking points of its progress. His effemi- 
nate tastes, and aversion from all the manly 
amusements which brace the nerves and 
strengthen the thews of young Englishmen 
of rank, kept him always in his study in 
London, whence he could observe every visit 
ped and every levée attended in the neigh- 

urhood of Downing-street. When stout 
old Sir Robert was driven after 1 gallant fight 
from the head of affairs, he could retire to 
Houghton, and make the old hall and the 
old woods ring with his jokes and the ery of 
hishounds. But poor Horac2 groans over a, 
visit to Norfolk as if it wee an exile to 
Siberia. The scandal of St. /ames’s, and the 
Political chit-chat of Downing-strect, were 

e air he breathed; without these he lan- 


beara and. died, like a mouse in an ex- 
usted receiver, 


ere is something pitiable in the way in 


yer he speaks of his father. “ My. Lord,” as 
e calls him after his fall, is evidently an object 
. Teverential awe, and at the same time of dis- 
ike. The loss of the flattery and attendance 
which Walpole as the minister's son had en- 
joyed made him feel his father’s fall acutely, 


pursue his opponents with the most 











inveterate hatred. But the idea of spending 
acouple of months in the same house with 
tae fallen minister throws him into agonies of 
ennuyé despair. At the mature age of five- 
and-twenty we have the young cynic thus 
delivering himself :—‘ Whither I shall travel 
is yet uncertain: he [his father] is for my 
living with him ; but then I shall be cooped 
—and besides I never found that people 
loved one another the less for living asunder.” 
He says of himself that he ought to have 
been a gentleman-usher of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. But his dexterity and love of 
petty intrigue, his pretty taste, and talents for 
society, his esprit and his dilettanteism, would 
rather make us conjecture that the soul of one 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s frail beauties had 
migrated into the son of the Norfolk squire. 

Such a man, so envious, so little in every 
point of view, is, like a woman, a firm friend 
to a few flatterers, and a good hater. He is 
at daggers drawing with his uncle and his 
elder brother, whom he treats as ifthey were 
infinitely beneath him. How much of this is 
owing to his own, and how much to the 
family amiability, it is difficult to discover. 
But his letters to his brother, which are now 
for the first time published, are certainly 
models of supercilious hatred and polished 
malevolence. Judas himself could not have 
kissed with a better grace. The coarse uncle 
and the pompous brother were no matches 
for “the arrows of his crabbed eloquence.” 
They pierce the more deeply from their light- 
ness. There is such ingenuity of spiteful- 
ness in the epistle to his brother, Sir 
Edward, on the subject of the family 
borough of Castle Rising, that one could 
hardly believe that any one but a woman 
could have written it. But civil wars are 
said to be the most inhuman; and cer- 
tainly no hatred can rival domestic hatred in 
rancour. With such minds as Walpole’s fa- 
miliar intercourse is incompatible with friend- 
ship; and to the distance between London 
and Florence may probably be attributed his 
long and uninterrupted affection for his 
relative, Sir Horace Mann. 

Sir Horace, whose weakness of mind and 
body suggested the idea of ‘wet brown 
paper,” is the excuse for a vast mass of corre- 
spondence, which Walpole himself evidently 
intended to make public, and which he in fact 

repared for publication. He appears to have 
loan instinctively drawn to this mode of com- 
position as the best suited to his abilities. 
His memoirs are too trifling. His letters are 
excellent. The epistolary style enables him 
to mingle a relation of the political events of 
the day with anecdotes of society, bon- 
mots, scandal, sensibility, dilettanteism, and 
egotism, which, taken together, give an amus- 
ing picture of his own mind, and convey a 
good deal of information in the only way in 
which he could convey it. The corres- 
pondence begins with his return from his 
travels on leaving college, and is brought 
down in this volume to the year 1746, thus 
including the events of the Spanish and 
French wars, his father’s fall, and the attempt 
of Prince Charles Edward. The letters re- 
lating to Sir Robert’s disgrace recall us 
strangely to the times when there was but 
one step from the cabinet to the block. A 
secret committee of inquiry into the fallen 
minister’s conduct, preparatory to articles of 
impeachment, seems to have been the neces- 
sary accompaniment of the overthrow of a 
powerful minister. Sir Robert Walpole, 
the jovial squire, who, as his son says, always 





forgot the minister at the dining-table, and 
whose greatest crime was, after all, giving 
money to those who set themselves up for 
sale, was at one time seriously afraid that he 
should end hisdays on the gallows. No wonder 
that men were ready to commit any crime 
to maintain their power, when life itself de- 
pended on suceess. Political corruption 
and cruelty are the character of revolutionary 
governments, because usurpers and their 
ministers feel that the contest is for life and 
death, and the law of self-preservation will 
justify much. But Sir Robert had been the 
first minister to show an example of elemency. 
Most of his opponents had dealings with the 
Pretender, and he might have silenced the 
opposition at any time by theimpeachmentand 
execution of some of the Jacobite chiefs. But 
he refrained ; and he reaped the fruits of his 
humanity. Though the most unpopular man 
in England at the time of his fall—though all 
the squibs and pasquinades turned upon 
“that rogue, Sir Robert”—he was suffered 
to die in his bed. There was no avenger of 
blood to hunt him to the death. And when 
the rebellion of ’45 broke out, there can be 
little doubt that the tradition of Walpole’s 
clemency saved the reigning family. Horace 
Walpole, in his letters of this period, rages 
against ‘‘the supineness” of the accomplished 
Lord Granville, and laments pathetically that 
“nobody has yet been taken up.” But there 
can be little doubt that the first arrest of an 
English Jacobite of importance would have 
been the signal for a general rising of the 
party. Poor Horace Walpole had neither 
the sense nor the humanity of the coarse old 
minister whose gross tastes he despised. The 
delicate petit-maitre, who weeps when his 
lapdog dies, can thus exult over the death 
of the Earl of Derwentwater. “For the 
young man, he must be treated as a French 
captive ; for the father [the old Earl] it is 
sufficient to produce him at the Old Bailey, 
and prove that he is the individual person 
condemned for last’ Rebellion, and so to 
Tyburn.” 

In these letters we seem actually to live in 
the midst of these stirring events. The form 
in which they are now for the first time given 
to the world adds much to their interest and 
usefulness. They had hitherto been scat- 
tered in several distinct collections; they are 
now arranged in chronological order. And 
thus the daily and hourly observations of a 
man of good abilities and excessive curiosity, 
as he moved through the midst of events’ of 
vast interest for a space of half a century, 
are laid before the reader. 

The first collection of Walpole’s letters was 
that published in the quarto edition of his 
works in 1798. The next, his letters to George 
Montague, published in 1818; and, in the 
same year, his letters to the Rev. William 
Cole. In 1825, Mr. Croker gave to the 
world a collection of letters addressed by 
Walpole to his cousin, Lord Hertford, while 
the latter was our ambassador at Paris, ex- 
tending from 1763 to 1765. 

‘*Of the former collections,” observes the right 
honourabie editor, ‘anecdotes and chit-chat formed 
the principal topics, and politics were introduced 
only as they happened to be the news of the day. 
Of the series now offered to the public, politics are 
the groundwork, and the town-talk is only the 
accidental embroidery.” 


We do not quote this sentence from any 
admiration of its style, but merely to show 
the character of the correspondence. To 
these letters were added others to the Rev. 
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Henry Zouch, entirely on subjects of litera- 
ture and criticism. 

The next instalment of bay tty corre- 
spondence was contributed by Lord Dover, 
who, in 1833, edited the contents of two 
chests, which formed the subject of the fol- 
lowing mysterious clause in Walpole’s will :— 

**In my library at Strawberry-hill are two 
wainscot chests or boxes, the larger marked with 
an A, the lesser with a B. I desire that as 
soon as I am dead, my executor and executrix will 
cord-up strongly and seal the larger box marked 
A, and deliver it to the Honourable Hugh Con- 
way Seymour, to be kept by him unopened and 
unsealed till the eldest son of [Laura] Lady Walde- 
grave, or whichever of her sons, being Earl of 
Waldegrave, shall attain the age of twenty-five 
years ; when the said chest, with whatever it con- 
tains, shall be delivered to him for his own.” 


Tn this chest, which was duly delivered to 
John James, Earl of Waldegrave, as directed, 
were contained several manuscript books, 
amongst the rest, the ‘Mémoires,’ and the 
letters to Sir Horace Mann, carefully tran- 
scribed and annotated. Some of the letters 
had been already published, but this com- 
pleted the collection. 

To these was added, in 1840, Mr. 
Wright’s edition, which contained several 
hundred letters never before published. 
Among others, were some addressed to Gib- 
Pitt, Dalrymple, and a Jephson, the 
author of Braganza, The Italian Lovers, and 
other plays, and who had written a tragedy, 
entitled The Count of Narbonne, founded on 
the story of ‘The Castle of Otranto.’ We 
have seen an epilogue written by Horace 
Walpole, but without his name, appended to 
the tragedy of Braganza. It has not, that 
we are aware, been included in his works. 
The sixth volume of this edition contained a 
preface from the pen of Miss Mary Berry, 
an old friend of Walpole’s, and one of the 
last remaining of his contemporaries. She 
labours to show, in opposition to Mr. Macau- 
lay, that her hero was a great and good man. 

In 1843, the series to Sir Horace Mann, 
which had been partly suppressed in defe- 
rence to the feelings of persons still alive, was 
completed by Mr. Bentley,from materials sup- 

lied by Lord Euston. ‘In 1848, Walpole’s 
Totters to Lady Ossory, from 1769 to 1797, 
were published by Mr. Vernon Smith; and 
finally, in 1851, his correspondence with the 
Reverend William Mason was given to the 
world by Mr. Mitford. 

Walpole’s correspondence is not yet, how- 
ever, exhausted. There are “more last 
words.” In one of his letters he complains 
of being “ one of the wltimt Romanorum ;” so 
we have no security that there may notbemany 
more to come after “the last.” However, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham has now brought to 
light the highly-characteristic family epistles 
to “ Old Horace” and Sir Edward Walpole, 
some interesting letters to Hume, Robertson, 
and Joseph Warton, and a correspondence 
with Walpole’s deputies in the Exchequer, 
Mr. Grosvenor and Mr. Charles Bedford. 
These last, which do not appear in the present 
volume, “reveal,” as Mr. Coiinisishent states, 
“what Walpole revealed to no other person, 
his unostentatious charity, and his active 
sympathy with persons incarcerated for debt. 

he same correspondence supplies other and 
frequent glimpses of his working behind the 
scenes aS an anonymous correspondent of 
newspapers, and fully su —_ what indeed 
his own ‘short notes’ of his life have suffi- 
ciently told as, that he was not ‘ Junius.’ “We 





should have imagined that this was sufficiently 
clear from internal evidence. Walpole cozld 
not have written the letters of Junius. 

The grand feature of Mr. Cunningham’s 
edition is the chronological arrangement of 
the letters. We are by this system enabled 
to trace, not only the progress of events, but 
that of the author’s mind and style. These 
very soon attained all the maturity of whica 
they were capable. The first few letters to 
West are pedantic and schoolboyish. But at 
five-and-twenty Walpole writes like a blag 
cynic of five-and-forty. His little curiosities, 
his little sensibilities, his little friendships, and 
his little enmities, engross all his thoughts 
A few of his friend West’s letters contras; 
strangely with his. There is quite as much, 
nay more, wit in them, but they have a sub. 
stance which shows that they are the emana. 
tions of amanly mind. He never would have 
become a great letter-writer, but he would, if 
he had lived, have been something better. 

The editor, in our opinion, might have don» 
a little more for his readers. He contents him 
self with prefixing the several prefaces ani 
advertisements which have appeared wita 
each instalment and edition of the Walpok 
correspondence as it was published. We aw 
thus obliged to pick out the history of thes: 
letters from a number of isolated statements, 
mingled with much extraneous matter. A 
short resumé of the literary history of the 
correspondence would have beets interesting, 
and would have saved us and the reader much 
trouble. Of the notes we can speak in the 
highest terms. They display a knowledge, at 
once extensive and minute, of old peerages, 
and Mr. Cunningham assures us in his pre- 
face that they are accurate. "Weshall reserve 
a fuller examination of the work till the ap- 


pearance of the subsequent volumes. 





Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece, with 
other Poems. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. Sutherland and Knox. 

THat a man may be a profound scholar, and 

a keen and sympathising critic of poetry, and 

yet himself be unable to take high rank as a 

poet, is a truism which the book before us 

confirms. No one can question Professor 

Blackie’s erudition, or his warm appreciation 

of the merits of classical poetry; but if he 

had given no other proofs of these than are 
contained in the volume before us, he would 
not occupy the place he does among European 
scholars. The Tepiiite of Greek mythology 
and story which he has woven into the verses 
which form the first portion of this volume 
are not beautified or elevated in his hands. 
He wants the airiness of fancy, the sweep of 
imagination, the dramatic self-annihilation, 
the tenderness of touch, which are necessary 
for the treatment of the majority of his 
themes. He has set himself a difficult, if not, 
indeed, an impossible task, in elaborating into 
distinct poems these “stories of the antique 
world,” of which such glorious glimpses are 
flashed upon us by the poets of Greece in the 
days when our imagination wields an almost 
magic pencil, and steeps the gods and demi- 
gods of fable in hues more gorgeous than are 
vouchsafed to many of those who “ pen their 
inspiration.” There lies a radiant cloudland 
in the minds of most men who have enjoyed 
an early classical training, with which the 
brightest pictures of the rarest poets will 
scarcely brook comparison. For them the 
stories of Prometheus, of Bellerophon, 
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Ariadne, or Galatea, need no expositi 
Keats or a Tennyson might vate 7 : 
such themes, and not perhaps without honoy: 
but no B gene short of theirs are likely i 
come off otherwise than ingloriously in m 
attempt to transfer them to English m 
and to render them attractive to purel 
English ears. Probably the best proof thy 
the task is hopeless lies in the fact, that none 
of our great poets have attempted it. The 
interest is too remote, and of a character to 
complex, to engage the sympathies of the 
mass of mankind, however skilfully handled, 
The highest poetic power will not wander 
so far afoot for its topics ; for, after all, the 
only poetry which can ever secure a perm. 
nent hold upon the world is that which Springs 
out of the spirit of the writer's own time, 
and throbs with the heart-beats of his own 
generation, and does not consist in attem 
to vitalize the beings of an extinct sor 
logy, or the experiences of a state of society 
which even the widest scholarship can scarcely 
realize. 

For Greek lays and legends, therefore, 
we would much rather trust to old Greek 
books, and the critical exposition of Professor 
Blackie, than to his metrical narratives, 
These are too hard in their outlines, too cold 
in their colouring, too unsuggestive to the 
fancy—in a word, too prosaic. By the ini- 
tiated they will be rejected, and the unini- 
tiated had better trust to the prose of Lem. 
priere or Smith, than to the verses of Profes. 
sor Blackie, for their knowledge of such 
matters. Let the Professor try them upon 
his students, and he will find the truth of 
what we say. But no; there is mischief in 
the counsel, and we recall it. The results 
might be unpleasant for both parties. 

In the miscellaneous poems, Professor 
Blackie appears to much greater advantage. 
Here the man, with his warm feelings and 
vigorous intellect,’speaks out in genuine tones, 
and oftenwith great energy. What is want- 
ing in farifulness of conception or finish of 
execution is compensated by earnestness, 
simplicity, and the gc everywhere of 4 
generous nature and a thoughtful brain. All, 
too, is clar and straightforward ; and if we 
do not lile a poem, we, at all events, neither 
lose time in puzzling out its meaning, nor 
temper ia finding that it has none. Some 0 
the poens are on subjects more fit to be dis 
cussed ia prose than to be clothed in the 
trappings of verse. This, however, will not 
be an ofjection with many readers; and, in 
any case, whatever Professor Blackie has to 
say is worh hearing, and comes fresh from 
the mint o his own mind. We could wish 
he had omitted a few of the poems, where he 
lends the sanction of his support to extreme 
opinions, expressed with anything but 
taste, as, for example, the Lines Written a 
Magus Muir. If Professor Blackie, upon 
certain views of the history of the period, ap- 

roves the coaduct of the ruffians who mur- 

ered Archbishop Sharp, so observant 4 stl 
dent of mankind surely knows that there are 
many topics, and this is one of the number, 
on which it is fitting to abstain from the ex 
pression of very confident opinions. Was it 
worth his while, on such an occasion, a0 
this time of day, to propound such a2 
aphorism as this P— 

“Lament vho will 
The mitre trampled low; 


Not all are murderers who kill, 
The cause commends the blow. 


We prefer the companionship of the poet 
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where there are no politics to excite 
or prejudices to irritate, as in the— 
“HIGHLAND SOLITUDE. 


the silver lake doth sleep; 
". gee om cloud upon the sheer black hill 

All moorland sounds a solemn silence keep; 
I only hear the tiny trickling rill 
*Neath the red moss, Athwart the dim grey pall, 
That veils the day, a dusky fowl may fly; 
But, on this bleak brown moor, if thou shalt call 
For men, a spirit will sooner make reply. 
Come hither, thou whose agile mind doth flit 
From talk to talk, and tempt the _— mood, — 
Converse with men makes sharp the glittering wit, 
But God to man doth speak in solitude. 
Come, sit thee down upon this old grey stone F 
Men learn to think, and feel, and pray alone. 


Or, again, where he is describing a calm 


at— 
day “T0OCH RRICHT: 


“The lake is smooth, the air is soft and still; 
The water shines with a broad lambent gleam ; 
And the white cloud sleeps on the hoary hill, 
With the mild glory of a sainted dream. 
From the steep crag the distant bleatings come 
Of sheep far-straggling o’er the turfy way, 
And the harsh torrent, softened to a hum, 
Gives murmurous music from the stony brae, 
If here on earth a heaven may be, thou hast 
Heaven here to-day ; now give thy soul repose. 
To-morrow, down this glen the ruffian blast 
May sweep, while high the enchafed billow throws 
Its surly might, and smites the sounding shore, 
And the swollen rills rush down with thunderous roar!” 


Still better is the sonnet upon Rauch’s 
noble statue of Albert Durer at Nuremberg, 
to which we can. give no higher praise than 
to say it is worthy of the theme :— 


“Solid and square doth master Albert stand, 
An air of hardy well-proved thought he wears, 
Asone that never flinched; and in his hand 
The cunning tools of his high art he bears. 
From thy grave face severe instructions come, 
The peace that’s born of well-fought fights is thine; 
Before thy look frivolity is dumb, 
And each true workman feels his craft divine. 
First-born of Jove, immortal Toil! by thee 
This city rose, by thee, so quaintly fair, 
It stands, with well-hewn stone in each degree, 
Turret, and spire, and carvéd gable rare. 
Toil shaped the worlds; and on Earth’s fruitful sod 
Man works, a fellow-labourer with God.” 


The sonnet suits well for the vigorous 
thinking of a poet like Professor Blackie, and 
the volume contains many that are excellent. 
peering on Berlin is pithy and season- 


“Statues on statues piled, and in the hand 

Of each memorial man a soldier’s sword ! 
Fit emblem of a tame and subject land, 
Mustered and marked by a drill-sergeant-lord. 
And these long lines of formal streets, that go 
In rank and file, by a great captain’s skill 
Were marched into this cold and stately show, 
Where public order palsies private will, 
Order is strong; strong law the stars commands, 
But birds by wings, and thought by freedom lives; 
The erystalled stone compact and four-square stands, 
But man by surging self-born impulse strives. 
Much have ye done, lords of exact Berlin, 

one thing fails—the soul to your machine!” 


This book presents to us the mind of its 
author in many moods, both grave and gay. 
We confess we like him best in the former. 
He wants playfulness of fancy and lightness 
of touch to handle a joyous or a trivial theme 
very successfully; and that atmosphere of 

umour, without which pleasantry becomes a 
n, is missing where it is most wanted. 

The Song of Metrodorus is the most agreeable 
of the lighter pieces; but though there is a 
sparkle in the singer’s eye, its glitter is some- 
what cold; and, carry it jauntily as he will, 
we cannot help dwelling upon the wrinkles 
on his brow, and thinking of the cares that 
have ploughed the deep lines about his mouth. 
ore to our mind are the following lines :— 


“TO A CAGED EAGLE, 


“Bird of the far-commanding eye 
And wide-spread wing, who will not sigh 
Thee cooped and chained to see ? 
To me my life’s my liberty,— 
Should it be else to thee ? 
» no! thy now sunk, sullen eye 
eloquent reply, 





*Hekilled who cabined me.’ 
The pieasure of some lady light, 
Or peping microscopic wight, 
Is harshest hell to thee. 
“Him I denounce who did prepare 
Thy bonds: what title he may bear 
Ireck not; he did sin. 
If from his stock more than thy share 
Thy noble theft did win, 
He had the right, by force or snare, 
Where thou wert found, to fell thee there; 
But so to bar thee in, 
T¢ rob the wingful of his wing, __ 
To chain thee here, the mountain king, 
I say, it was a sin! 
“ Amonkey in a cage may spring, 
Asparrow hop, a linnet sing, 
But can an eagle fly ? 
0), were more space, with his proud wing 
He would disdain to try. 
Think’st thou that God made such a thing 
For scientific torturing, 
Or food of idle eye ? 
C barren bliss to look upon 
‘The cabineted skeleton 
Of fallen majesty ! 


“ Trust thou the instinct of thy heart ; 

Thy wit sees but the smallest part, 
When deepest it may pry. 

Iet knowledge be thy daily mart, 
Keep aye an open eye; 

Tut still with holy shrinking start 

From the strange wisdom of an art 
That teaches life to die. 

For this nor reason ask nor give, 

ALL LIVING THINGS HAVE RIGHT TO LIVE, 
ALL FLYING THINGS TO FLY.” 

It is n poems of this reflective and didactic 
charactér that Professor Blackie’s strength 
lies, and of these there are many in this 
volume not inferior to the above. In de- 
scription, too, he often dashes off a landscape 
with great truth of outline and breadth of 
effect. But we have exhausted our space, 
and must refer such of our readers as may be 
interested by the specimens we have quoted 
to the volume itself, with the assurance that 
it will bring them into communion with a 
mind of no ordinary vigour, which, if not 
always graceful and musical in its utterance, 
deals neither in commonplace nor spurious 
sentiment, in mysticism nor bombast, but 
which thinks freely, and expresses itself in 
the main with manly directness and simplicity. 








Letters of James Boswell, addressed to the 
Rev. W. J. Temple. Now first published 
from the Original MSS. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Bentley. 

[Second Notice.] 
In the midst of the imbroglio of intrigues 
and projects, by which we left our hero 
surrounded at the close of our last notice, 
we have a touch of character very striking 
in its way. Boswell’s self-consolations never 
failed him, and his vanity was always at 
hand to help him out of a difficulty. us, 
he converts his restless gallantries into 
mere romance, and confidently persuades 

himself that bye and bye he will become a 

pattern of virtue :— 

‘My life is one of the most romantic that I believe 
either you or I really know of; and yet Iam a 
very sensible, good sort of man. What is the 
meaning of this, Temple? You may depend upon 
it that very soon my follies will be at an end, and 
I shall turn out an admirable member of society.” 

The lady whom he calls the ‘“ Princess” 
now becomes the principal person in the 
comedy, and plays her part to perfection. 
She penetrates Boswell’s weaknesses at a 
glance, and treats him all throughout with a 
stately, yet encouraging reserve, which is 
calculated, as, doubtless, it is intended, to 
perplex and fascinate him. He is quite en- 
chanted with her when she comes to visit the 
old family house, of whose traditions poor, 
vain Bozzy was so proud :— 


The itiner 





“T went and visited her, and she was so good 
as to. prevail with her mother to come to Auchin- 
leck, where they stayed four days, and in our ro- 
mantic groves I adored her like a divinity. I have 
already given you her character. My father is 
very desirous I should marry her—all my relations, 
all my neighbours, approve of it. She looked quite 
at home in the house of Auchinleck. Her picture 
would be an ornament to the gallery. Her chil- 
dren would be all Boswells and Temples, and as 
fine women as these are excellent men.” 


Even this grand beauty, whose estates lie 
close to his own, and with whom an alliance 
is, on all accounts, so desirable an object, 
does not wean him from his old courses. 
While she is on a visit at Auchinleck he re- 
ceives a letter from a certain “Signora at 
Siena,” with whom he maintains a corre- 
Ls agg “TI must tell you,” he writes to 

emple, ‘“ my Italian angel is constant; I had 
a letter from her but a few days ago, which 
made me cry.” 

The Princess, who is a Miss Blair, if she did 
not intoxicate Boswell’s imagination, wassome- 
times the cause of intoxicating him in a less po- 
etical way. In one ofhis letters he circumstan- 
tially describes his getting “ quite intoxicated 
on Tuesday last, drinking Miss Blair’s health,” 
and then goes on, says the editor, who sup- 
presses the passage, to detail the “follies he 
committed while in this condition.” We are 
sorry to say that, upon his own showing, this 
was not an uncommon case with Boswell ; but 
the state of society in Edinburgh in those 
days is fairly chargeable with some share of 
the responsibility. 

Determined to prosecute his suit with Miss 
Blair, Boswell engages his friend Temple to 
act as his ambassador. “You must resolve 
to visit my goddess,” he writes; “you are a 
stranger, and may do a romantic thing.” 
and orders he furnishes him with 
recall a well-known incident in the life of 
Petrarch, where the ambassador receives 
special instructions to watch the expression 
of the potentate to whom he is accredited. 
After laying down his route for the first two 
days, Boswell tells him what he is to do 
when he obtains audience of the lady. We 
have no means of ascertaining whether the 
italics are in the original, or were introduced 
by the editor—a point which should have 
been made clear :— 


“ Wednesday.—Breakfast at eight; set out at 
nine; Thomas will bring you to Adamtown a little 
after eleven. Send up your name; if possible, put 
up your horses there, they can have cut grass, if 
not, Thomas will take them to’ Mountain, a place 
a mile off, and come back and wait at dinner. 
Give Miss Blaix, my letter. Salute her and her 
mother; ask to walk. See the place fully; think 
what improvements should be made. Talk of my 
mare, the purse, the chocolate. Tell, you are my 
very old and intimate friend. Praise me for my 
good qualities,—you know them ; but talk also how 
odd, how inconstant, how impetuous, how much 
accustomed to women of intrigue. Ask gravely, 
Pray, don’t you imagine there is something of mad- 
ness in that family? Talk of my various travels, — 
German princes,—Voltaire and Rousseau. Talk 
of my father; my strong desire to have my own 
house. Observe her well. See, how amiable! 
Judge if she would be happy with your friend. 
Think of me as the great man at Adamtown,— 
quite classical too! Study the mother. Remem- 
ber well what passes. Stay tea. At six, order 
horses and go to New Mills, two miles from 
Loudoun; but if they press you to stay all night, 
do it. Be a man of as much ease as possible. 
Consider what a romantic expedition you are on; 
take notes; perhaps you now fix me for life.” 


It might be supposed, from the systematic 
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manner in which Boswell set about this busi- 
ness, that his thoughts were entirely engaged 
in it, and that he had cast off all other ties of 
this nature. But he takes occasion to remind 
Temple that he had yet “ Mrs. to take 
care of,” for it seems that, although they were 
separated, he had not wholly relinquished his 
interest in her; and while he is talking of 
“fixing his alliance, probably next month,” 
with one lady, he informs his correspondent 
that the other drinks tea with him once or 
twice a week :— 

**You may say what you please, but she is a 
good girl; she is a contented, cheerful temper, and 
is. perfectly generous; she has not had a. single 
guinea from me since you were here, nor has she 
given me the least hint as if she wanted money. I 
am indeed fond of her; but some.tender feelings 
must be forgotten. She comes and drinks tea 
with me once or twice a week.” 


The interplay between Boswell and Miss 
Blair shows much eccentricity and foolish 
humour on the one side, and a great deal of 
quiet northern shrewdness on the other. They 
have a sort of quarrel, but the suitor can ob- 
tain no satisfaction from the lady; she is always 
superior to him in her calmness and reticence, 
and possesses him like an enigma. After an 
absence of nearly three weeks he visits her at 
her own house at Adamtown :— 


“‘T have been here one night; she insisted on 
my staying another. I am dressed in green and 
gold. I have my chaise, in which I sit alone like 
Mr. Gray, and Thomas rides by me in a claret- 
coloured suit with a silver-laced hat. But the 
Princess and.I have not yet made up our quarrel ; 
she talks-lightly of it. I am resolved to have 
@ serious conversation with her to-morrow 
morning.” 

This was written on the 5th of Noyember, 
1767. On the 8th he resolves to giye her up, 
and to look for “an Englishwoman who will 
be sensible of my merit, and will strive to 
please my singular humour.” Her superiority 
of temperament had fairly beaten him, and 
attributing it all to Scotch coldness, he deter- 
mines to cross the Tweed for a more conge- 
nial wife. But on the very next day he 
writes: “Upon my soul, the madness, of 
which I have a strong degree in my composi- 
tion, is at present so heightened by love, that 
Iam absolutely deprived of judgment.” And 
he adds, “I love her, Temple, with my whole 
heart; I am entirely in her power.” He 
meets her at supper, and she appears “ dis- 
tant and reserved ;’—of course, for that was 
the secret of her power over him. Next 
evening he attends her party to the theatre ; 
the play is Othello. ‘I sat close behind the 
Princess,” he writes, “and at the most affect- 
ing scenes I pressed my hand upon her waist ; 
she was in tears, and rather leaned to me.” 
This excellent bit of true comedy from the 
life comes to an appropriate finish in an ex- 
quisite morsel of dialogue; which is as good 
as anything of its kind in the repertoire of the 
modern French theatre. Boswell is here 
fooled to the top of his bent by a woman who 
penetrates every shift and turn of his moods 
and humours, and who thoroughly under- 
stands the practical value of Mrs. Peachum’s 
maxim :— 

“By keeping men off, you keep them on.” 

In this scene, which we regret is too long 
for our space, Boswell vainly endeavours to 
extract a pledge, or confession, from the lady; 
and after many feints and artifices, he gets 
nothing for his | gre but a tantalizing pro- 





she “ happen to love another,” she will “tell 
him immediately,” and so “ help hin to make 
himself easy ;” but that at present all she can 
say is, that she wishes she liked him as well 
as she likes Auchinleck! We need, not add 
that this wooing came to nothing. It is cleat 
that Boswell did not see the position in which 
it left him; for, although nothing can be 
more plain in the way of rejection than the 
language of the lady, he declares atthe end 
of the interview that he “admires her more 
than ever. A day or two afterwards 1e visits 
her again, and again on the following forenoon, 
when he takes tea with her, his admiration 
and his confusion of ideas as to what she 
means, and what he ought to do, thickening 
upon him like a Scotch mist. He degs of 
emple to assist him with his advice. ‘Am 
I not bound in honour,” he asks, “ to suffer 
some time, and watch her heart? How long 
must I suffer? How must I do? ‘Whenshe 
comes back, shall I affect any indifference to 
try her? or, shall I rather endeavour to in- 
spire her with my flame?” 
What were Temple’s responses to these 
inquiries must remain as profound a secret 
as the reason why Dr. Johnson used to 
sleep without a night-cap; for there oc- 
curs at this interesting point a break in 
the correspondence, and when it is re- 
sumed, we find Miss Blair on the point of 
marriage with a member of parliament of 
good estate, a man of fashion and expense. 
The scene in which Boswell, accompanied by 
arival, who has also been cashiered, visits the 
tormenting angel, the subsequent adjourn- 
ment of the rivals to a tavern, where they 
swear eternal fidelity to each other in their 
common distress, sitting up to cement their 
vows over deep potations of claret till two 
o'clock in the morning, and the final dismissal 
of both when they formally demand a cate- 
gorical answer from the lady, are amongst 
the most capital bits in the correspondence of 
this period. For’ the moment, Boswell is 
stunned. ‘This is really hard,” he writes to 
Temple; ‘I am thrown upon the wide world 
again; I don’t know what will become of me.” 
But he recovers with a most instructive 
celerity, for in the very same letter he begins 
to find out that the Princess is not alto- 
ether the divinity he had all along supposed 
ce tobe. ‘ Now that all is over,” he writes, 
“T see many faults in her which I did not see 
before.” The progress to a new liaison is 
rapid. A few days afterwards he falls back 
upon his happy vanity, declaring that his 
mind is “twice as enlarged as it had been for 
some months,” and that nobody could say 
“how fine a woman I may marry, perhaps a 
Howard, or some other of the noblest in the 
kingdom.” Ina month we find him renew- 
ing his intercourse with his “ charming Dutch 
woman,” Zelide; and writing to his friend, 
“upon my soul, Temple, I must have her.” 
A fortnight afterwards a Miss Dick, who pos- 
sesses every attraction except a “good for- 
tune,” throws her shadow between Zelide 
and Boswell; and she is in turn displaced by 
la belle Irlandaise, the “ finest creature that 
ever was formed,” just sixteen, her father a 
counsellor-at-law, with an estate of 1000/. a 
year, and 10,000/. in cash. ‘“‘ Here,” exclaims 
the enraptured butterfly, who, if he is to be 
believed, is now for the first time really in 
love,—‘ here every flower is united, and not 
a thorn to be found.” Following up the 
conflict of passions which must have torn 
the pulses of this mutable lover, including 





mise, that, should she ever aaa “4 = 
at shou. 


him,” she will own it to him; an 


amongst them the still “dear little woman,” 





—, 
who had been ill-used by her husband, and 
although she has three children, is “likegs 
of eighteen, and has the finest black hair” 
we come suddenly upon an event which py} 
an end to the flutter, and disposes for ever of 
Bozzy’s agitated bachelorship. 
In 1769 he sought relief from the perturhy. 
tions of a life of incessant emotion by marry; 
Miss Margaret Montgomerie ; and that he 
found in this union the consolation he looked 
for, may be inferred from what he afterwards 
snag exultingly about her, that he loved 
er “after fifteen years as on the day when 
she gave him her hand.” The lady appears 
to have been a woman of good sense and 
shrewd Scotch wit. Boswell kept a journal, 
which he called “ Uxoriana,” of the « good 
things” she used to say, the most me. 
morable of which is her remark about her 
husband’s devotion to Johnson, that she had 
often seen a bear led by a man, but never 
before a man led by a bear. Whether Johnson 
heard this “good thing” has not transpired; 
but, although Mrs. Boswell treated him with 
studious courtesy and hospitality, it is evident 
he did not like her. 
We have dwelt upon Boswell’s personal 
history up to this culminating point, not only 
because it is the most curious, but because it 
occupies, in relation to himself, the most con- 
siderable portion of the whole. After his 
marriage, we enter upon the literary part 
of his life. In 1772, after some differences 
with his father as to the propriety of the 
step, Boswell left Edinburgh, and took up his 
residence in London. In the interval his 
correspondence with Johnson had slackened; 
but now he resumed his former activity, and 
freed from the distracting delights of love, 
lie rushes about amongst the celebrities, 
receives visits from alll manner of great 
people, notes the “big man” (as Goldsmith 
callshim,) to his face, and becomes an admitted 
member of that famous club, which stands 
out as conspicuously in our literary history a 
the social gatherings at the Mermaid and the 
Devil, or the faint reflections of them at Will's 
and Button’s. A few passages culled from this 
ortion of the correspondence will sufficiently 
indicate its general character ; but the reader 
who desires a closer insight into the Boswell 
age must consult the work itself. ; 

The secret history, if we may so call it, 
of the character of ome written by — 
and afterwards published by Mason and John- 
son, is here pleasantly related by Boswell to 
the author himself. “It seems that the cha 

raeter of Gray was originally written by 
Temple in a private letter to Boswell, who, 
greatly admiring it, copied it out, and prin 
it in the ‘London Magazine,’ of which he was 
a proprietor. Mason, not knowing who = 
it, quoted it in his Life of Gray ; and Dr. 
Johnson subsequently adopted it, with 
niggardly approval, in his memoir of the poet 
Boswell, alluding to Mason’s quotation 0 ye 
character, reminds his correspondent < 
time when they used to sit up at Cambnidge 
together reading Gray “with a noble enthu 
siasm;” how should we have been then 

he adds, “‘ to know that a character —- 
you should be placed, by the hands of ‘able 
upon the top of Gray's pyramid as a sul 
apex! 

The following is perfect. Dr. i 
discourages Boswell’s publication 
Hebrides. Mark the reason assigned i- 

“‘T have not written out another line of my 
marks on the Hebrides. I found it pert a 
do it in London. Besides, Dr. Johnson 
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irous that I should publish any sup- 
po ten ourselves, he is not apt to en- 
courage one to share reputation with himself.” 
We find the italics in the book ; but’ 
whether they are Boswell’s or the editor’s 
we know not. Either way, the simplicity of 
Boswell’s egotism is supreme. _ 

There are several passing notices of Hume, 
who was at one period laboriously lionized by 
Boswell. The date of the following scraps is 
1775, when we were engaged in the war with 
America :— . 

“The word fruit makes me recollect that Hume 
said Burke’s speech on Reconciliation with the 
Colonies, which I lent to him, had a great deal of 
flower, a great deal of leaf, and a little fruit. 

* 


“He said it was all over in America: we could 
not subdue the colonists, and another gun should 
not be fired, were it not for decency’s sake; he 
meant, in order to keep up an appearance of 
power.” 

The next is characteristic of all parties con- 
cerned, and, as usual, shows Boswell betray- 
ing his own vanity most unconsciously :— 


“Mr. Hume and Lord Kames joined in attack- 
ing Dr. Johnson to an absurd pitch. Mr. Hume 
said he would give me half-a-crown for every page 
of his Dictionary in which he could not find an ab- 
surdity, if I would give him half-a-crown for every 
page in which he did not find one: he talked so 
insolently, really, that I calmly determined to be 
at him ; so I repeated, by way of telling that Dr. 
Johnson could be touched, the admirable passage 
in your letter, how the Ministry had set him to 
write in a way that they ‘could not ask even their 
infidel pensioner Hume to write.’ Upon honour, 
I did not give the least hint from whom I had the 
letter. When Hume asked if it was from an 
American, I said, No, it was from an English 
gentleman. ‘Would a gentleman write so ?..said 
he. In short, Davy was finely punished for his 
treatment of my revered friend; and he deserved 
it richly, both for his petulance to so great a cha- 
racter and for his talking so before me (!)” 


Certainly, no man ever wore his thoughts 
80 openly on his sleeve as Boswell. He seems 
to be utterly unaware in this communication 
of the wound he inflicts on the amour propre 
of his correspondent, by retailing Hume’s 
sneer at Temple’s letter. It is a companion 
trait to the “ talking so before me!” 

That Boswell, with all his weaknesses and 
shallownesses, Pes upon a regular plan 
in his ti yrd Z a eraep and that he was 
conscious of its peculiar advantages, is evident 
from the following passage :— , 


., ‘Mason's ‘Life of Gray’ is excellent, because 
it is interspersed with letters which show usthe’ 
man, His ‘Life of Whitehead’ is not a life at all, 
for there is neither a letter nor a saying from first 
to last. Tam absolutely certain that my mode of 
biography, which gives not only a history of John- 
son's visible progress through the world, and of his 
ele a Min of his mind in his letters 
onversations, is the most perfect that can be 
conceived, and will be more of ahite than any work 
has eyer yet appeared.” 
ple confidence in his own labours was 
beg expected from him ; but it is neverthe- 
pore ween: as he advances with his work, 
— occasional glimpses of his progress: — 
, 4m now very near my rough draft of John- 
= Life. On Saturday I finished the Intro- 
ota and Dedication to Sir J oshua, both of 
hich had appeared very difficult to be accom- 
ed. I am confident they are well done. 
by sic I have completed the rough draught, 


hich I mean the work without nice correction, 
eand I are to prepare one half perfectly, 


then it goes to press, where I ho i 
b ‘ pe to have it 
eatly in February, so as to be out by the end of 


May. Ido not believe that Malone’s Shakespeare 
will be much before me.” 


We have some curious illustrations, not- 
withstanding his self-reliance, of the assiduity 
with which he sought help from others, espe- 
cially from Temple. riting to him upon 
other matters, he adds the following curious 
postscript :— 

“ P.S.—Pray, by return of post help me with a 
word. In censuring Mr. J. Hawkins’s book I 
say, ‘There is throughout the whole of it a dark, 
uncharitable cast, which puts the most unfavour- 
able construction on my illustrious friend’s con- 
duct.’ Malone maintains cast will not do; he will 
have ‘malignancy.’ Is that not too strong? how 
would ‘ disposition’ do? 

“T have the pleasure to tell you that a part of 
my magnum opus is now ready for the press, and 
that I shall probably begin to print next week. 
By all means call Lowther my patron. May he be 
so more and more! 

‘* Hawkins is no doubt very malevolent. Ob- 
serve how he talks of me as quite unknown.” 

An anecdote, explanatory of the closing 
allusion, will be found in ‘Johnsoniana,’ 
amongst the memorabilia communicated by 
Miss Hawkins. The editor quotes this illus- 
trative anecdote, and refers, also, to Peter 
Pindar’s burlesque eclogues, “ Bozzy and 
Piozzi,” in which another rival biographer is 
brought upon the ¢apis. 

In a letter written about the same time 
Boswell returns to a topic dimly alluded to in 
some of his former letters—his desire to ob- 
tain distinction in political life, for which he 
seems to have considered himself specially 
qualified by his social talents. Dundas had 

romised him his interest, and jilted him. 
hat Dundas never meant anything serious, 
and was anxious all along to get rid of Bos- 
‘well’s importunities, is palpable enough from 
the following astonishing passage, in which 
Boswell lays bare the besetting foible of his 
nature, and the contempt in which it was held 
by the minister, with incredible candour :— 

‘¢Dundas, though he pledged himself (as the 
modern phrase is) to assist me in advancing in pro- 
motion, and though he last year assured me, upon 
his honour, that my letter concerning the Scotch 
Judges had made no difference; yet, except when 
I in a manner compelled him to dine with me last 
winter, has entirely avoided me, and I strongly 
suspect has given Pitt a prejudice against me. 
The excellent Langton says it is disgraceful; it is 
utter folly in Pitt not to reward and attach to his 
Administration a man of my popular and pleasant 
talents, whose merit he has acknowledged in a 
letter under bis own hand. He did not answer 
several letters, which I wrote at intervals, request- 
ing to wait upon him; I lately wrote to him that 
such behaviour to me was certainly not generous. 
‘I think it is not just, and (forgive the freedom) I 
doubt if it be wise. If I do not hear from you in 
ten days, I shall conclude that you are resolved to 
have no farther communication with me; for I as- 
sure you, Sir, I am extremely unwilling to give 
you, or indeed myself, unnecessary trouble.’ 
About two months have elapsed, and he has made 
no sign.” 

After an interval of disappointments, do- 
mestic troubles, and broken health, Boswell 
sets to work again upon his magnum opus. 
Malone revises his labours, of the nature of 
which we have this vivid picture :— 

“You cannot imagine what labour, what per- 
plexity, what vexation I have endured in arranging 
a prodigious multiplicity of materials, in supplying 
omissions, in searching for papers, buried in different 
masses, and all this besides the exertion of com- 
posing and polishing; many a time have I thought 
of giving it up. However, though I shall be un- 
easily sensible of its many deficiencies, it will cer- 





tainly be to the world a very valuable and peculiar 





volume of biography, full of literary and character- 
istical anecdotes (which word, by the way, Johnson 
always condemned, as used in the sense that the 
French, and we from them, use it, as signifying 
particulars), told with authenticity, and in a lively 
manner,” 

Such is his own very just estimate of his 
book—which is unquestionably both authen- 
tie and lively, and for which its indefatigable 
author, in spite of his tendency to exaggerate 
his own merits, claims no more credit than it 
richly deserves. 

The editor of these letters has discharged 
his task with diligence, if not always with 
judgment. He has set the correspondence in 
a mass of details that almost supply the 
pe of a biography, and he has certainl. 
eft few ‘points unexplored, upon whic 
renders in general can be supposed to require 
information. But he has occasionally over- 
loaded his pages with useless matter, and 
upon the whole has shown little generosity 
to his hero. The introduction is in great 
part superfluous, and abounds in platitudes 
and repetitions ; and the flavour of the cor- 
respondence is spoiled at the very commence- 
ment by too much discussion over small 
points of Boswell’s character, there being 
everywhere a strong tendency to exaggerate 
his vices and follies, without trimming the 
balance by giving him credit for the sense 
and kindness of heart which he frequently 
displayed in a very remarkable way. Some 
obvious blunders have been committed either 
by editor or printer, which should be cor- 
rected in a future edition. Thus, we have 
such phrases as “characteristic traits of 
character ;” “narrative” is substituted for 
narrator; the Philobiblon Society is called 
the Philobiblion; and Boswell’s poem of 
‘Thé Cub,’ named correctly in one place, is 


misprinted in another, ‘The Club at New- 


market.’ 

Since the appearance of our former notice 
of this volume, in which we expressed our 
dissatisfaction at the account given in the 
preface of the discovery of the correspondence 
a letter, purporting to contain a full explana- 
tion of the circumstances, has been published 
by Mr. Edmund Hornby. From this letter 
it now appears that the “clergyman” who 
lighted upon the fragments at the shop of 
Madame Koel was no “clergyman” after all, 
but a Major Stone, formerly of the East India 
pm. pow service, the error having origi- 
nated with the printer, who mistook the word 
“gentleman” in the manuscript of the preface 
for the word “ clergyman,’ a mistake which 
shows that the compositor who committed it 
must have been either much more careless or 
stupid than the members of his craft in 
general. Major Stone obtained the letters 
“several years ago,” and they lay, without 
further inquiry, in his hands till tis death, 
when they came into the possession of his 
nephew, Mr. Augustus Boyes, of the Inner 
Temple, from whom Mr. Edmund Hornby 
procured them. Mr. Hornby intended to 
publish them, and was preparing them forthat 
purpose, when he was ordered, on official duty, 
to Constantinople. In his absence the edi- 
torial labour was confided to a friend, who 
still preserves his incognito. Such is the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Hornby. Whether 
it contributes to strengthen the evidence of 
authenticity the reader must judge for him- 
self. The letters, of the genuineness of which 
we have no doubt, may be inspected at the 
publisher's. 
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The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor 
John Tauler, of Strasbourg ; with Twenty- 
Jive of his Sermons. (Temp. 1340.) Trans- 
lated from the German, with Additional 
Notices of Tauler’s Life and Times, by 
Susanna Winkworth; and a Preface by 
Rev. C. Kingsley. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Iris generally acknowledged that our paro- 

chial clergy have lost the art of ——e: 

and various are the remedies suggested for 
the dulness of sermons. Some advise our 
geri to take up Tillotson, and, omitting 

is subtle divisions, to frame out of his 
discourses moral essays in faultless English. 

They who adopt this plan generally find them- 

selves preaching to empty pews. Others 

would have our preachers give their audiences 
elaborate pictures of the characters of the 

Old Testament worthies, and show that 

Abraham and David were for all the world like 

good respectable English bankers or squires of 

the present day. ‘Avlittle, or, indeed, a great 
deal, of abuse of Popery has a good effect in 
filling a church ; but this will not last long. 

We recollect hearing a country clergyman 

express his thankfulness that the “ Puseyites” 

had come into his neighbourhood, as the con- 

futation of their errors supplied him with a 

subject for a sermon at the cathedral. But 

if we look at the really popular preachers of 
the present day, or of former times, we shall 
see that there is one quality common to them 
all. They all inculcate some definite princi- 
ple. ether it be Mr. Spurgeon or St. 

Augustine, Dr. Hook or Dr. John Tauler, 

there is always some obvious point to be 

proved and enforced, not a mere general 
exhortation to the audience to be good 
people and mind their business. 

As for ourselves, we always feel it as a 

sort of insult to our understanding when a 

reacher a at us a moral essay on the 
eauty of virtue. We have alre heard 

or read it a hundred times. Besides, as a 

moral teacher, he speaks entirely on his own 

authority ; and we are quite as good judges 
of morality as the gentleman who lives at the 
parsonage. But let him deliver a plain and 
devotional exposition of the Sermon on the 

Mount, of the parables or miracles, or of 

one of the mysteries, or even explain one of 

St. Paul’s deepest theological arguments, and 

he speaks with the sanction of a higher 

authority, and commands our attention and 
respect. 

here is one point, however, which is of 
great importance. One of the Greeks has 
said that an orator must be a good man, for 
that the opinion of the audience that fie is sin- 
cere in what he says is the most important 
element of his success. If this be true with 
respect to a political orator, it is doubly so 
with respect to a preacher. It is in vain for 

a clergyman who lives in a fine house, and 

drives a handsome carriage, however eloquent 

he may be, to preach up unworldliness. The 
sermon and the life don't match. On the other 
hand, the simplest words of aman of ardent 
charity and austere life will conviction 
to the minds of his hearers. Bourdaloue’s 
rhetorical powers were great, but we suspect 
that his scanty cloak and | his daily attendance 
at the sick-beds of the poor were what pointed 
his exhortations. And when we read the ser- 
mons of Dr. John Tauler, we wonder at the 
influence they exercised over the minds of 
his hearers, until we recollect that he had 
sold all that he had, and obtained the few 
necessaries of life from the charity of his 
hearers. 





His life and sermons are well worth reading, 
if it were only as an historical study. Born 
in the year 1290, he early adopted the clerical 

rofession, and became a Dominican friar; 

is sister also was a nun of the same order. 
It is perhaps needless to remind our readers 
that the friars, that is, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, were founded to supply the lack 
of learning and ‘active zeal in the parochial 
clergy and monks, and that the great strength 
of the Dominicans lay in their preaching, 
whence they were called the Fratres Predi- 
catores, or ‘‘ Friars Preachers.” Tauler then 
cultivated this talent, and soon became dis- 
tinguished for his oratorical powers. 

One day a certain layman, named Nicolas, 
was present at one of his sermons, and after 
it was over sought an interview with him. 
The layman began by telling him that he was 
unconverted, and a Pharisee ; and on Tauler’s 
expressing some little resentment and sur- 
prise, proceeded to point out to him the pride 
and selfishness which still lurked in his heart. 
Tauler acknowledged the truth of the por- 
trait, and begged for advice. Nicolas told 
him he must change his mode of life, give up 
everything which might flatter his vanity, 
leave off preaching and much speaking, and 
submit with humility to every sort of humili- 
ation. Tauler agreed, and after suffering for 
upwards of two years many an inward con- 
flict and much outward contumely, found 
himself endowed with a supernatural strength. 
He now resumed his sermons, and soon re- 
gained all his former popularity and influence, 
but his success did not now endanger his 
humility. He died in frightful agonies, inso- 
much that his Dominican brethren were scan- 
dalized, and supposed him one of the repro- 
bate. But he appeared to his friend Nicolas, 
and told him that the sufferings he had under- 
gone had been his purgatory, and that after 
two days of detention in Paradise he had been 
admitted to the Beatific Vision. He was 
buried in the church of his orderat Strasbourg. 

This strange history has been translated 
by Miss Winkworth, from the original docu- 
ment written by Nicolas. The plain truth 
of the story is, that Tauler was induced by 
Nicolas to join a society of mystics, who 
were called “The friends of God.” Man 
of these people fell into pantheism, an error 
which has always flourished in Germany, 
and were asc by the secular power as 
heretics. But Tauler, though often taking 
the side of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, 
in the contest which was then raging be- 
tween him and the Pope, appears never to 
have allowed his mysticism to subvert his 
attachment to the objective faith of the 
Church. Every heresy is indeed but an 
exaggeration of some one truth at the ex- 

ense of others; and Tauler’s doctrine 

oes not seem to destroy the proportion of 
faith. His sermons are most interesting. 
They breathe a spirit of pure love to God 
and man. But we do not advise any of our 
clerical readers to imitate them, under the 
penalty of putting new wine into old bottles. 

Besides translating into excellent old 
English the mystical life, of which we 
have given a sketch, Miss Winkworth has 
prefixed to the sermons a very good and 
discriminating essay on the state of religious 
opinion in the fourteenth century. : 

ingsley has also contributed a preface in 
his Seating style. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that his opinion would have more 
weight if he were not infallible. A clever 
novel or two is not sufficient to justify a man 





. . a 
in assuming that he “can understand qj 
mysteries and all knowledge,” without the 
help of study. 

Miss Winkworth states in her preface 
that she translated the sermons with & View 
to reading them aloud at family prayers, 
For this purpose they are well adapted, The 
book is beautifully printed in large type a 
thick paper, with red edges, and quaint 
pieces at the beginning of the chapters, But 
the naked figures of angels are, we think, any. 
chronisms. In the early woodcuts they are 
almost invariably uthad. 








Sir Joshua Reynolds, and his Works: Gleap, 
ings from his Diary, Unpublished Msg. 
and from other Sources. “By William Cot 
ton, M.A. Edited by John Bure, 
Longman and Co. 

To string together a collection of gossip, old 

and new, for an evening’s amusement bya 

country fireside, is one thing ; and to furnish 
an important contribution to the art-literature 
of the nation, is another. It cannot be safely 
affirmed that Mr. Cotton has accomplished 
the latter feat. Some new facts, and some 
corrections of old statements respecting the 
life of Sir Joshua Reynolds he has indeed 
brought forward ; but many of his collections 
Lear very remotely upon the life he has u. 
dertaken to illustrate. Few persons beyond 
the hundred of Plympton will be interested to 
know that the birthplace of Sir Joshua is 
remarkable for a pe of circular form, built 
upon a lofty conical mound—a shape almost 
peculiar to Cornwall and Devonshire ; that 
this castle surrendered to King Stephen, and 
was for a short time the head-quarters of 

King Charles I. It did not particularly 

affect the fortunes of the great artist that the 

grammar school of the town, where he was 
educated, was founded by Sergeant Maynard, 
in 1658, as trustee for Elize Hele, Esq,, of 

Cornwood. And though it is useful to be in- 

formed of a mistake into which most of the 

biographers, from Northcote downwards, have 
fallen, in asserting that the Rev. Samu 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s father, was the rector 

or incumbent of Plympton, whereas he was 


Y | only master of the school in that town, the 


emendation must be acknowledged to be 8 
trivial one. Advancing, however, a little fur- 
ther, every one, we think, will be pleased with 
the vignette of the cloister or colonnade where 
young Reynolds put into practice the rules of 
the “‘ Jesuits’ Perspective,” his first initiation 
to the elements of the art he afterwards 
signally adorned. Shortly after, the author 
gives us a fac-simile of an early perspective 
sketch of a window, drawn by the boy on the 
back of a Latin exercise, ‘De labore, with 
the note in his father’s handwriting, “ Thisi# 
drawn by Joshua in school, out 9 idle. 
ness.” Our acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Cotton for rescuing these interesting trall 
from oblivion, or rather for letting us know 
the exact particulars about them, for, 2 
both anecdotes have been told before, only les 
circumstantially. Next we have the follow 
jng account of a more serious attempt :— 

‘Reynolds’ first portrait was painted wal 
could not have been more than twelve years @ 
It is not remarkable as indicating any ‘ 
proofs of genius, but rather interesting 4 scar 
osity, if it really was the work of Reynolds 

‘ere yet his age 
Had measured twice six years. 

‘We allude toa portrait of the Rev. bom 

Smart, who was Vicar of Maker, nea 
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Fdgeu and died in March, 1736. This pic- 
pos corer it is said, in 1735, and the tra- 
dition in Mr. Smart's family is, that it was 
coloured in a boat house at Cremyll beach under 
Mount Edgcumbe, on canvass which was part of 
a boat sail, and with the common paint used in 
shipwrights’ painting sheds. The appearance of 
the canvass and paint seems to corroborate this, 
both being of the coarsest description. Mr. Smart 
was tutor in the family of Richard Edgcumbe, 
Fisq., who afterwards became the first Lord 
Edgeumbe,—the ‘ Dick Edgcumbe’ mentioned in 
Walpole’s. Correspondence, and young Reynolds 
seems to have been passing the holidays at Mount 
Edgcumbe with one of his sons. The portrait is 
said to have been painted from a drawing ‘taken 
in church on the artist’s thumb nail.’ ” 


This portrait has been engraved, and it is 
stated to be more finished and better executed 
than might be expected from the materials 
employed. 
e above instances are fair examples of 
the quality of the new materials brought 
together by Mr. Cotton. He candidly in- 
forms the reader how his book has grown to 
be what it is. He describes it as a volume of 
“gleanings ;” originally collected as illustra- 
tions of the author’s copy of the life by 
Northcote ; and he does not pretend that the 
sources of his peace are all new and 
unpublished. Nor does he venture upon 
much original criticism. The quotations from 
the lives by Northcote, Malone, and Cunning- 
ham; from Boswell and Hazlitt; from the 
art-opinions of Richardson, Haydon, Wilkie, 
and Burnet ; from Mrs. Jameson’s criti- 
cisms, and Sir C. Eatlake’ on oil-paint- 
ing—have been both numerous and pro- 
longed. The really novel part of the 
volume consists of the few local re- 
miniscences we have already referted to, some 
penne of unpublished letters by Sir 
oshua’s father ; numerous extracts from the 
ainter’s private diaries, with fac-similes of 
is writing, particulars respecting the MSS. 

¢ his ‘ Discourses,’ and other stray composi- 
ons. 

The letters relate to an arrangement once 
contemplated by Mr. Reynolds, of bringing 

son up to the business of an apothecary. 
The first of these is the most interesting of 
the series :— 

“Plympton, March 17th, 1740. 

“T was last night with Mr. Craunch—as he was 
asking me what I designed todo with J oshua, who 
isnow drawing near to seventeen. I told him I 
was divided between two things, one was making 
him an apothecary, as to which I should make no 
account of the een of his master, as not 
doubting, if it please God I live, but he should be 

ently instructed another way : besides that, 
he has spent a great deal of time and pains with 
that view already, and to that purpose I do intend 
to make a proposal to Mr. Raport of our town, so 
that I shall have an opportunity of instructing him 
rhe spot, and if Mr. Raport is not inclined, 
: = make the proposal to my wife’s kinsman, 
i er, of Bideford. The other is, that Joshua 
h & very great genius for drawing, and lately, on 
4 own head, has begun even painting, so that 
wd Warmel, who is both a painter and a player, 
ae lately seen but his first performances, said 

he had his hands full of business, he would rather 
take Joshua for nothing than another with 501. Mr. 
Craunch told me, as to this latter, he could put me 
maway. Mr. Hudson (who is Mr. Richardson’s 
pet ag used to be down at Bideford, and 
L be so, he believed, within these two months; 
ot setae se me to propose the matter to you, and 
ia. should propose it to Mr. Hudson, that 
ua might show him some of his performances 
drawing, and if the matter was likely to take 
take a journey-to Bideford himself, 





I mentioned this to Joshua, who said he would 
rather be an Apothecary than an ordinary Painter, 
but if he could be bound to an eminent master, he 
should choose the latter. That he had seen a print 
from Mr. Hudson’s painting which he had been 
very much pleased with. Now here I have given 
you @ naked account of the matter, upon which I 
must desire your judgment and advice. I must 
only add that what Joshua has principally em- 
ployed himself in has been perspective, of which, 
perhaps, there is not much in face painting ; his 
pictures strike off wonderfully, if they be look’d on 
with a due regard to the point of sight, and the 
point of distance. You see how free I make with 
you. Iam, &c. S. ReyNops.” 


In a postscript to a subsequent letter, the 
father writes :— 


“Joshua has behaved himself mighty well in 
this affair, and has done his duty so faithfully, 
that I am the more concerned in his behalf than I 
should otherwise have been.” 


This was on the occasion of the son being 
placed as a pupil with Hudson, who received 
for him a premium of 1207. Afterwards Mr. 
Reynolds writes as follows of his son :— 

“ April 20th, 1742, 

‘¢ Joshua goes on very well, which I must always 
acquaint you with. Dr. Huxham, who saw Laocoon, 
a drawing of his, said, that he who drew that would 
be the first hand in England. Mr. Tucker, a 
Painter, in Plymouth, who saw that and three or 
four more, admired them exceedingly, as I 
had it from Mr. Craunch ; yet when he saw some 
later drawings of Joshua’s in his second year he 
still saw an improvement. I had forgot to tell you 
that Mr. Hudson had finished the head of the Earl 
of Orford entirely to his satisfaction, and likewise 
to hisown. Many gentlemen admired it, and have 
bespoken copies. Sir Robert asked where he lived, 
who was his master, and wondered he had heard 
no more of him, and acknowledges no other picture 
to be his likeness but this.” 


No additional light is thrown upon the 
circumstances of olds’s disagreement 
with his master, ohite' tes enerally been 
attributed to the jealousy of Hudson. Mr. 
Cotton, however, brings y Sale reasons from 
some of the letters to show that the master 
and pupil were afterwards probably recon- 
ciled. 

The diary of Sir Joshua is entered in a 
series of memoranda books in the possession 
of Miss Gwatkin, containing a list of all the 
portraits painted by him from 1755 to 1790, 
with only a few intermissions. The chief 
value of these records is to furnish a more 
complete list of the painter’s works, and to 
bring about an authentication of many 
doubtful or neglected portraits. Of their 
importance in this respect we feel no doubt 
whatever, though it may here be observed 
that Mr. Cotton reserves till the spring the 
publication of a catalogue of Sir Joshua’s 
portraits which was originally intended to 
accompany this work. Mr. Cotton, however, 
prints here copious extracts from the diaries, 
illustrating them as he goes along with quo- 
tations from contemporary writers, and occa- 
sionally with original anecdotes, The follow- 
ing is told of one of the sons of the Rev. 
Zachary Mudge :— 

“Tt happened that young Mudge was particu- 
larly anxious to visit his father on the sixteenth 
anniversary of his birthday, but being confined to 
his room in London by illness, this was rendered 
impossible. Having expressed his extreme dis- 
appointment to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the latter 
replied : ‘Never mind, I will send you to your 
father ;’ and he accordingly so cl gem his portrait 
that when the case was opened his father should 
be agreeably surprised by seeing his son peeping 
at him from behind a curtain.” 





Again, of Sir Joshua’s snuff-taking :-— 

‘* We learn from an entry in this year’s pocket 
book, that his favourite mixture was Hardham’s 
37. Ihave heard my father say that this fashion- 
able snuff owed its celebrity to David Garrick’s 
desire to serve a person of the name of Hardham, 
who kept a small snuff shop in Fleet Street. That 
clever and accomplished actor, while enacting the 
character of a man of fashion on the stage, offered 
a pinch of his snuff to a fellow comedian, observing 
that it was the most fashionable mixture of the 
day, and to be had only at Hardham’s, No. 37, 
Fleet Street. The scheme succeeded beyond Gar- 
rick’s expectation, and Hardham’s 37 was the 
favourite mixture for many years afterwards.” 

Mr. Nichols has communicated to the 
author the following account of the origin of 
the celebrated “ Puck :”— 

‘¢ Alderman Boydell and my grandfather were 
with Sir Joshua, when painting the death of ‘ Car- 
dinal Beaufort,’ for the Shakspeare Gallery. Boydell 
was much taken with the'portrait of a naked child, 
and wished it could be brought into the Shakspeare. 
Sir Joshua said it was painted from a little child 
he found sitting on his steps in Leicester Fields. 
My grandfather then said, ‘Well, Mr. Alderman, 
it can very easily come into the Shakspeare, if Sir 
Joshua will kindly place him upon a mushroom, 
give him fawns’ ears, and make a Puck of him.’ 
Sir Joshua liked the notion, and painted the picture 
accordingly.” 

The occasion of the failure in Sir Joshua’s 
eyesight, when, as related by Cunningham, 
‘he laid down his pencil, sat a little while in 
mute consideration, and never lifted it more,’ 
is fixed by the diary to have taken place on 
Monday, the 13th of July, 1789, when this 
entry occurs :— 

‘*4, Mrs. Garrick. Prevented by my eye 

103, Miss . beginning to be ob- 

1, Lady Beauchamp, scured,” 

Yet Lady Beauchamp’s name appears 
among the sitters on two occasions afterwards, 
and those of Mr. Windham and Mrs. Cox. 
Mr. Cotton infers that Sir Joshua worked 
more or less afterwards upon these and other 
portraits. The author of the ‘Testimonials 
to the Genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ states 
his last male portrait to have been that of 
Charles James Fox. Glimpses are afforded 
here and there in these diaries of Sir Joshua’s 
visits to Devonshire, of his hunting and 
shooting expedition at Saltram, along with 
his occasional scampers to Paris and the 
Netherlands. Among the original letters 
there is one to Edmund Burke, written at the 
commencement of a tour from Brussels, in 
August, 1781. Little, however, has survived 
but barren dates and names. 

With the exceptions we have thus noted, 
the bulk of thé volume is a compilation from 
sources familiar to most and accessible to 
all. Mr. Cotton has done no more than as- 
semble an array of criticisms and a store of 
anecdote from a number of well-known 
sources. When this is thoroughly explained, 
we do not know that even the title of the 
work is to be considered objectionable, though 
the expectations of the reader may possibly be 
too strongly excited by the manner in which 
a mass of memoranda, some of them new, 
mixed up with a great deal that is old, has 
been brought before the public. 

The illustrations consist of three portraits 
on stone, rather characteristic in expression 
than sharp or clear in execution, and of a 
number of woodcut vignettes, illustrative of 
local scenery, and drawn with all the taste 
for which the pencil of Mr. 8. Cook, the 
water-colour artist, is celebrated. 
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Wae Yang Jin. Light Month's Journal kept 
during Visits to Loochoo, Japan, and 
Pootoo. By Alfred Laurence. Halloran, 
Master R.N. Longman and Co. 

In these days of rapid political movement 

and restless commercial activity no nation 

can remain isolated from the rest of the 
world. The empires of China and Japan 
have longest withstood the inroads of innova- 
tion, but they too begin to yield to the pres- 
sure of the times. After the last war with 

China arrangements were made for the ad- 

mission of foreigners to the cities of the five 

ports made free for commerce. At Canton, 
this part of the treaty has been a dead letter, 
the authorities giving as excuse the uncon- 

ucrable prejudices of the people. Embol- 

} oe by our patient forbearance under pro- 

vocation, the behaviour of the celestial officials 

towards the Fanqui, or foreign devils, has 
been gradually growing more insolent and 
intolerable. The last mail from the east has 
brought the sudden but not surprising an- 
nouncement of the bombardment of Canton 
by the British fleet under Admiral Seymour. 

ow that an open rupture has taken place, it 

is not likely that matters will be suffered to 
rest on their former unsatisfactory footing. 
Commercial access to the country, and poli- 
tical intercourse with its central government, 
instead of with local officials, will be de- 
manded. There will be opportunity also for 
rectifying other mistakes 
treaty, such as having ceded the island of 
Chusan for the comparatively remote and 
useless station of Hong Kong. What in- 
fluence this collision with foreigners may 
have on the intestine conflict still raging 
throughout the empire, it is impossible to 
foresee. Certain it is that China is on the 
eve of revolutions which will leave its history 
no longer mysterious and unique in the 
world’s annals. Nor can the still more 
secluded empire of Japan continue shrouded 
in mystery. The Americans have taken that 
case in hand, and will keep the Japanese 
to the treaty made with Commodore Perry. 
As the current of public attention is setting 
toward these remote eastern nations, about 
which much has yet to be known and 
written, the notes of.a visit, though not of 
quite recent date, present some points of un- 
usual interest. 

The Wae Yang Jin, or foreign travelling 
man, who gives us this information, is Mr. 
Halloran, a master in the. Royal Navy, who 
spent eight months in the Chinese seas in the 
year 1849. Shanghae and Pootoo Island, 
‘Ningpo, the port of Jeddo, and the coast of 
Japan, and the island of Loochoo, aré the 
places chiefly described. Some opportunities 
occurred of seeing more of the social life of 
the people than falls to the lot of Europeans 
not resident in the countries, and the assist- 
ance of missionaries and others acquainted 
with the language was fortunately available. 
Shanghae is the most important place de- 
scribed by Mr. Halloran, being the principal 
seaport of the province of Kiangsu, and 
already the chief emporium of foreign trade 
in China. As a city, it is inferior to Ningpo, 
its walls being about three miles in circuit, 
while those of Ningpo are five :— 


‘**The streets of Shanghae are dirty and con- 
fined, and in the hot months, August and Septem- 
ber, when the thermometer is usually above, 90°, 
it becomes exceedingly unhealthy.. Shanghae is 
situated in a vast, fertile, alluvial plain, intersected 
in all directions by small rivers and creeks. The 


walls have six gates, and there is a promenade along 


of the former: 





. 


the top of them; and on three sides they are sur- 
rounded with beautiful peach gardens, under almost 
every tree in which may be seen a coffin. The 
English have purchased from the Chinese Govern- 
ment the right of building on a space of ground 
between the city and the Sowchow Creek, and a 
tolerable sized European town has already sprung 
up, the houses having a very imposing appearance ; 
but, being built of sunburnt brick by Chinese work- 
men, they seem inclined to fall down just as fast 
as they are reared.” 


Among the usages of the place is one not 
unworthy of notice in the discussions about 
the punishment of criminals :— 


‘On the piers of the bridge over the Sowchow 
Creek are several stone posts, to which offenders 
against the Chinese laws are frequently tied by their 
tails with their hands lashed behind them ; a paper 
is pasted on the post above their heads, oa which 
is written an account of their names, the places to 
which they belong, and the nature of the crimes 
they have committed. Many are also exposed here 
and at other public thoroughfares, decorated with 
the kangue,—a heavy wooden collar, about six 
inches thick and three feet square, secured about 
the neck in such a manner that it is impossible for 
the culprit to feed or to free himself.” 


At Ningpo, Mr. Halloran was_ several 
times present at theatrical entertainments, 
which are usually given in the josshouses, or 
idol temples :— 

«* When a mandarin or other person of wealth or 
consequence wishes to give an entertainment to his 
friends, besides providing a chowchow, or dinner, 
(the expense of which is sometimes enormous,) he 
usually hires one of the most famous bands of 
itinerant players that happens to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, orders some popular play, and for a small 
fee obtains the use ofa josshouse. These josshouses 
are generally built with a square open court in the 
centre ; and the principal gate is in the middle of 
theside nearest the street, with a smaller door some- 
‘times arched on the top at each side. At about 
two-thirds the breadth of the square, and imme- 
diately opposite the principal entrance, is generally 
a very old iron urn or censer, in which, at particular 
times, pieces of silvered paper are burned, in honour 
of some departed sage, or as an offering to Joss. 
* * * At the back of the square court there is 
usually an altar, on which are placed the images of 
the good and evil Joss, Xin and Quey ; the former 
the representation of a very fat man with a round 
white face, and the latter exactly like him in feature 
and form, but jet black. Sometimes also there is 
an image of Puzza, with her sixteen arms, together 
with other female deities. Immediately in front of 
these images are ranged a number of pewter vessels, 
of a great variety of shapes; and in them are a 
quantity of ashes, which accumulate frora incense 
sticks that are kept constantly burning, and which 
as they are gradually consumed are replaced by 
others. On the two sides of the square are open 
piazzas, and the upper story of the josshouse is pro- 
vided with seats for the spectators, like the boxes 
of an English theatre. Over the principal gateway 
is the stage, which is without a curtain or scenery 
of any kind; and it has two doors at the back, 
which open into a small green-room, through the 
right-hand one of which the actors always make 
their appearance, and they constantly retire by the 
other. I several times ascended the stage during 
their performances. I also visited their green-room, 
and examined their stage dresses, some of which 
have a very splendid appearance. Their false 
beards and mustachios are very well contrived, 
and can be put on or taken off the face in an in- 
stant. Their plays have usually reference to some 
traditionary story of some one or other of their 
earliest emperors, and almost always combine the 
tragic and comic ; butthey are always accompanied 
by a most execrable concatenation of discordant 
sounds, which the celestials call music, produced 
by a band that occupies the back part of the stage 
behind the performers.” 


Of the progress made by Christian mis- 








: > ae : ; Pe 
sionaries in China, remarkable accounts hay 
recently been published. There wag ex 
ration in the first reports of the relies 
aspect of the wide-spread insurrection but 
even in the camps of the rebels the know] 
of the religion of the Bible is spreading, ang 
the books and tracts of the missionaries are 
rapidly circulating throughout the em ire, 
Where all the population can read, and haye 
education of its kind, the influence of these 
new doctrines may be more speedily and 
owerfully felt than in less civilized lands 
he decay of the native faith has also left the 
ground clear for missionary efforts. Recent 
travellers have recorded many circumstances 
similar to Mr. Halloran’s account of his visit 
to a josshouse on Pootoo island :— 

‘*The door, if there ever had been one, had] 
since disappeared, and the solitary idol it conte 
seemed crumbling to decay, being as much neg. 
lected as the broken old roof which covered it; no 
incense sticks were burning on his altar, and from 
the damp and miserable condition of the place | 
should suppose that some yeurs had elapsed since 
his godship had been honoured with an offering, 
Outside, and immediately opposite the doorway, 
was one of those curious and very ancient ironcen- 
sers which are found in so many places in China, 
but its rusty appearance made it evident that it 
was a very long time since it was last acquainted 
with either fire or incense. As darkness was fast 
approaching I had but little time to look round, 
but determining, if my health permitted, to visit 
the place again, I mademy way homewards as soon 
as I could. 

“September 22nd. Early in the moming 
before breakfast I again reached the old temple, 
and took several sketches of the buildings ; I after- 
wards entered the larger josshouse, called Tse-choo- 
cum, and found that although it contained many 
apartments, they were almost deserted ; one solitary 
incense stickwas burning alone, before an altar on 
which a dingy joss was reposing amid a mass of 
cobwebs and dust. Four or five stupid-looking 
priests were prowling about the place ; who spent 
their time in cultivating a garden, smoking opium, 
and gambling.” 

The notes on Japan refer for the most part 
to topics on which fuller information has since 
been obtained. Mr. Halloran tells us of the 
rigid jealousy of the government, and laments 
the exclusion of foreigners from a most desi- 
rable market for manufactures. He de 
scribes what he saw of the country while 
engaged in surveying the coasts and the port 
of Jeddo, and from what he gathered on the 
spot he believes that Golowin’s narrative is 4 
trustworthy book. His own account of the 
appearance and character of the Japanese 
people highly impresses us in their favour:— 

‘In personal appearance the Japanese are fair, 
and have a pleasing expression of countenance ; 
their urbanity and kindness to strangers, as well a8 
to each other, is very remarkable. During the time 
we were in their ports, although our decks were 
daily crowded with them, I never saw the s 
expression of annoyance or bad temper ; and when- 
ever anything that was likely to be curious or i 
teresting to them was pointed out to their notice, 
instead of pushing and crowding to get a sight of it, 
as the English would do under similar circum 
stances, each man seemed most anxious to occupy 
as small a space of room, and to impede his neigh- 
bour’s view of the object, whatever it might be, 38 
little as possible. In short, they appear to be 
naturally a kind-hearted and polite people. 
Ainslie, in his report to Sir Stamford Raffles, states 
that the Japanese females mix freely in society, 
are under none of the restrictions im y 
Chinese on the ladies of the ‘Flowery Land ;’ but 
though several of the fair sex are said to have gon? 
on board the ‘Morrison,’ not one favoured us 
a visit, although hundreds of men were 





on our decks, It may readily be supposed that-the 
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ing in and going out of the ship would 
any steals to any one of them, so 
. tosteal such small articles as he might 
take a fancy to ; but, much to their credit, not a 
single instance of even an attempt at theft occurred 
while they were withus. * * * 
“From all I could gather, I am of Pigs that 
le generally are very anxious to open an 
tie ed trade with the English nation, but 
the jealousy of the Government, which is entirely 
in the hands of a few families, prevents any ex- 
pression of their wishes being attended to; and 
spies are so numerous that no one dares to make a 
bargain or exchange anything with a foreigner, 
but at the risk of his life, except it be at Nanga- 
saki, through the Government agents, with the 
Dutch. I have no doubt that if an English man- 
of-war were sent every few months to visit their 
harbours, remaining but a short time, and taking 
care not in any way to annoy or disgust them, that 
in the course of no long time a friendly intercourse 
might be established with the mandarins on the 
coast, which would at last open a most desirable 
market for our manufactures, and tend to the con- 
version, improvement, and happiness of these 
amiable but ignorant idolaters.” 

The peo le of Loochoo are also described 
asa friendly, polite, and obliging race, and 
on various occasions have shown much kind- 
ness to the crews of ships wrecked on their 
shores. They have great dread, however, of 
foreign interference and innovation, their 
system of policy too much resembling that of 

eir powerful neighbours, Japan and China, 
to both of which they pay a yearly tribute, 
in form of a concession for right of trade. 

“The capital of Loochoo is built on the highest 
land in the island, and is distant about ten miles 
from Nappa-Kiang. It is known by the name of 
Samar or Soomar. Nappa-Kiang, the second 
capital and principal seaport, is a town of moderate 
size, in which nothing but the roofs of the houses 
are to be seen, for they are all enclosed in gardens, 
whose high walls form the sides of the broad, well- 
paved, and beautifully clean streets, which are 
kept constantly swept. Above the walls appeared 
the branches of fine well-grown evergreens and 
bushes ; and a door being here and there acciden- 
tally left open, I obtained a glimpse of a neatly 
arranged garden, with broad gravelled walks, and 
a pretty cottage-looking residence, embowered 
among luxuriant and flowering shrubs. Twice 
only had I the good fortune to catch a sight of 
some females, whose tasteful dresses, fine figures, 
fod eyes, and pretty faces, made me wish for a 

acquaintance,” 

The climate is said to be excellent, and 
favours the production of plants both of 
tropical and temperate zones, the summits of 
the hills being crowned with pines, while 
the cocoa and banana fringe the margins of 
ba a fringe the marg 

ys. Some familiar English plants were 
observed, among them the elder (Sambucus 
mgra), the furze (Ulex Europeus), the 
scarlet: pimpernel (Anagallis tenella), and 
the common dandelion (Leontodon tarara- 
cum). Although not of the same impor- 
tance as information about Japan and China, 
the notes about Loochoo and its people 
ate not without interest. A mandarin, 
mentioned by Captain Basil Hall, in his nar- 
tative of his visit to Loochoo, in H.M. 
brig Lyra, in 1816, for his aptitude in learn- 
ing the English language, was still alive in 
OF 4 and proved useful as an interpreter. 
ae of the islanders, Mr. Hal- 
unable to speak, but he thi i 

Teembles that of China, the commor oon ie 

: ences. and the learned being dis- 
; As “gare A picture % a colossal 

: re iquity is among the illustra- 
Hons of Mr. Halloran’s unpretending volume. 
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.ing description, with here and there a bit of pi- 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Theory of War: illustrated by numerous Examples from 
Military History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. Macdougall, 
Longman and Co. 

Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, By Wil- 

,, liam Kennett Loftus, F.G.S. Nisbet and Co. 

The History and Life of the Rev. Dr. John Tauler. Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Winkworth; anda 
Preface by Rev. Charles Kingsley. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Lays and Legends of Ancient Greece, with other Poems, By 
John Stuart Blackie. Sutherland and Knox. 

Principles of Psychology. In_ Three Parts. 
Ramsay, B.M. Walton and Maberly. 

Monarchs Retired from Business, By Dr. Doran, Author of 
‘The Knights and their Days,’ &c. In 2 vols. Bentley. 

Oliver Cromwell: a Story of the Civil War. By Charles 
Edward Stewart. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar, By John Hullah. John 
W. Parker and Son. 

Handbook of the Oratorios, No. 4, Israel in Egypt. No. 5. 
The Occasional Oratorio, Arranged by John Bishop. 
Cocks and Co. 

Richard Embleton: a Novel. 3 vols, T.C. Newby. 

Lota, and other Poems, By Devon Harris, Smith, Elder, 

The nore of Dartmoor, and its Borders: an Historical 
Sketch, By R.J. King. J. Russell Smith. 

Eugénie; or, the Spanish Bride. By Florence De Vere. 
Ward and Lock. 

Wira the exception of Surveying and Fortifica- 
tion, scarcely any branch of the art of war has till 
recently been systematically taught at the military 
schools of this country. ‘The officers of the en- 
gineers and the artillery have been required to 
possess some knowledge of their special pursuits, 
but for a commission in the line, or for promotion 
afterwards, patronage and money were quite suffi- 
The experience of the last war will quicken 
the improvements in military training, which had 
already been forced upon the tardy attention of 
the authorities. The publication of text-books for 
the use of military students is a good symptom of 
a better era of professional education. — Lieut.- 
Col. Macdougall, Superintendent of Military 
Studies at Addiscombe, has prepared a manual of 
the Theory of War, in which the principles of 
Strategy, in all its branches, are laid down, and 
illustrated by examples from history. In the in- 
troductory chapters, the writings of Napoleon, 
Frederick the Great, the Archduke Charles, 
Jomini, and Napier, have supplied the chief mate- 
rials, The rules respecting manceuvres, battles, 
sieges, and other operations, are enforced by in- 
stances from the exploits of Marlborough, Turenne, 
Napoleon, Wellington, and other masters of the 
art of war, from the days of Alexander the Great, 
to those of the conqueror of Scinde, Sir Charles 
Napier, who is held up to military students as the 
model general. There is an excellent chapter on 
moral agents in war, of which Napoleon said that 
they stood to the physical in the ratio of three to 
one. Some plans of campaigns and battles memo- 
rable in history are appended to the volume. 

Mr. Ramsay, in his Principles of Psychology, 
presents a succinct and comprehensive view of the 
principles of mental philosophy, or the inductive 
science of mind, as distinguished from speculative 
metaphysics. The spirit of the work appears in 
the prefatory comments on Professor Ferrier’s last 
publication, ‘ Scottish Philosophy, the Old and the 
New.’ Itis shown that the new philosophy is a 
futile attempt to build up a system of a priori me- 
taphysics. Professor Ferrier professes to have 
bridged over the abyss between Knowing and Being 
by firm reasoning.” The fallacy of the syllogism in 
which this is announced in the Institutes of Meta- 
physic is clearly shown by Mr. Ramsay. His own 
book is a treatise on the Baconian system, as illus- 
trated in psychology by the school of Reid and 
Dugald Stewart. The connexion of matter and 
mind, of being and knowing, of vital sensation and 
intelligent perception, are confessed to be inexpli- 
cable, and the business of true philosophy is held 
to be the observation and generalization of pheno- 
mena, not speculation about their ultimate causes. 
The principles of the Novum Organum are so 
rarely recognised by writers on metaphysics, that a 
work like this volume on psychology has high 
merit, though in some parts capable of much im- 
provement. 

Two more volumes of varied research, of dash- 


By George 





quant criticism, and occasionally a sharp and lively 
sally into recent topics and the humours of the pass- 
ing hour, attest the welcome presence of Dr. Doran, 
a writer whois always readable, and often lastingly 
impressive. In this book, which bears the mock- 
ing title of Monarchs Retired from Business, we 
think may be perceived less broad caricature than 
hitherto. As the writer’s sympathy with humanity 
becomes deeper, his merriment, whenever it occurs, 
is heartier. This more mellow style of writing is 
appropriate to the subject, which treats abundantly 
of the calamities of the great. - The subject has 
been ingenivusly selected, and affords opportunities 
for many a pleasant excursion into the unfrequented 
bye-paths of history. 

The best parts of the tale of ‘Oliver Cromwell’ 
are those which keep closest to the actual history 
of the Civil War, which has far more of romance 
in it than any novelist can invent. From the 
general fairness and intelligence of the author, his 
book may nevertheless be usefully read by some to 
whom the mere form of fiction may have: at- 
tractions. 

The Rudiments of Musical Grammar contain 
the substance of lectures delivered at St Martin’s 
Hall, and at the Training Institutions of the 
National Society. Mr. Hullah’s system is too 
well known to require any explanation or commen- 
dation, beyond saying that this manual is an ad- 
mirable summary of the first principles of the theory 
of music. 

The Handbooks for the Oratorios, arranged by 
John Bishop of Cheltenham, with accompaniments 
for the organ or pianoforte, must prove of good 
service in popularizing the works of Handel and 
other masters of sacred music. The best editions 
have been used in preparing the work, and Handel's 
original manuscripts, preserved in Buckingham 
Palace, have been consulted, so as to obtain as 
faithful readings as possible of these musical clas- 
sics. The two last numbers contain The Israel in 
Egypt and the Occasional Oratorio. 

The little volume on the forest of Dartmoor and 
its borders, contains much curious information as 


| to the history, topography, and antiquities of this 


part of Devonshire, one of the most interesting 
districts in England to the student of the monu- 
mental and traditional records of the island in past 
times. 


New Editions. 


The Student's Gibbon. The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Abridged 
by William Smith, LL.D. Murray. 

Descriptive Essays contributed to the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 
By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. Murray. 

The Epicurean: a Tale. By Thomas Moore. Longmans, 

Bacon’s Essays and Wisdom of the Ancients, Revised from 
the Early Copies, the References supplied, and a few 
Notes. By S. W. Singer, F.S.A. Bell and Daldy. 

The Table-Talk of Martin Luther, ‘Translated and Edited 
by William Hazlitt, Esq. New Edition, H.G. Bohn. 
Der Sang von Hiawatha, Von Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Uebersetzt von Ferdinand Freiligrath, Williams 

and Norgate. 

The Story of Reynard the For, A New Version by David 
Vedder, Ulustxated by Gustav Canton. Bogue. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1857. By 
Robert P. Dod, Esq. Whittaker and Co, 

The Medical List ; or, English Medical Directory for 1857. 
Lane and Lara, 

Christian Consolation, By Daniel Moore, M.A. Second 
Edition. Kerby and Son. 

Rifle Practice, By Lieut-Col. John Jacob, C.B. Third 
Edition. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Aubrey. By the Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ T. Hodgson, 

The Haunted House: a Tale. By Frederick Gerstaecker, 
Routledge and Co, 

— Fg Found at Last. By M.J. McIntosh, Routledge 
and Co, 


GrsBon’s Decline and Fall has been said to be 
the only ecclesiastical history that England has ever 
produced, It is certainly the greatest authority 
existing on all that relates to the later Empire. 
But there is much in the matter and manner to 
render it unfit for the use of schools. We are not 
generally disposed to approve of abridgements. A 
dry statement of facts, denuded of all the dis- 
tinctive colouring of the author's mind, is apt to 
make no impression on the memory, and is more- 
over of no use in forming the pupil’s taste. His- 
torical knowledge, and a taste for the beauties of 
style and diction, should go together. The one is 
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as much a part of the littere hwmaniores as the 
other. We should therefore much prefer teaching 
a student some small portion of history, with the 
genuine work of a great master for a text-book, to 
dissipating his attention on a large tract which has 
been brought within the reach of his vision by the 
diminishing glass of an abridgement. 
terings of learning we have not much faith in. 

But it is the fashion of the day. And if Gibbon 

is to be abridged for the use of schools, no one is 

better qualified to perform the operation than Dr. 

Smith, whose werks on mythology and classical 
antiquities are well known and appreciated. ‘The 

Student's Gibbon’ is a judicious abridgement of the 
great historian. The labours of later writers have 
been incorporated in the text, which is illustrated 
by excellent plates of medals, coins, temples, 

aqueducets, &c. That of the Coliseum and the 
tomb of Metella Cacilia struck us, as being ad- 

mirable. At the end are genealogies of the im- 
perial families, a list of the Roman. emperors, and 
a full and accurate index. The work cannot fail 
to be a useful book of reference. 

A pleasantry in the preface to Sir Francis 
Head's volume is pictorially repeatéd on the title- 
page. ‘This brood of literary chickens,” says the 
author, ‘‘all of which, save one, have been 
hatched in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ now migrate 
from the coop, to fare, in the wide world, for them- 
selves.” On the title-page, the artist produces 
the brood issuing out of the open leaves of the last 
number of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ a blunder 
which we are surprised Sir Francis did not detect 
and rectify. The Essays, we need scarcely say, 
appeared in several numbers of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ embrace a most discursive variety of sub- 
jects, from Cornish miners in America to the mys- 
teries of the London Post-office, and present a 
solid mass of reading which, if it be not exactly of 
the kind which can be recommended for the holi- 
days, is at least sufficiently diversified to furnish 
abundant occupation for the wet days and snowy 
days which may now be looked for in the country. 
All the Essays are strongly marked. by'the well- 
known peculiarities of this author. 

Luther’s Table Talk was first translated into 
English by a Captain Bell, in the reign of Charles 
I., and published in the days of the Commonwealth, 
after the manuscript had received the praises of 
Archbishop Laud on the one hand, and of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines on the other. 
Captain Bell’s book has been often reprinted, and 
long stood its ground, even after many new and 
more authentic editions of the original have been 
te on the Continent. A revised version by 

illiam Hazlitt, with some omissions and conden- 
sations, appeared in the European Library of Mr. 
Bogue, and is now reprinted in Mr. Bohn’s Stan- 
dard Library. Prefixed is the Life of Luther, by 
Alexander Chalmers, with some notes from Michelet 
and Audin. Luther’s Catechism and some other 
documents are also included in the volume; and a 
capital portrait, as a frontispiece, after the well- 
known picture by Lucas Cranach.);, 

English literature is hardly aware of the extent 
of its obligations to Ferdinand Freiligrath. While 
standing in the first class of modern German poets, 
he may be said to constitute by himself the first 
class of modern German translators—of those, at 
least, who have employed themselves in the pre- 
paration of versions from the English. By him 
the pathos of Hemans, the simplicity of Burns, 
the fantastic imaginings of Coleridge, the orien- 
tal magnificence of Southey, have been trans- 
ported into his own language with a felicity 
calculated to astonish those best acquainted 

with the wonderful richness and flexibility of 

that noble tongue. In fact, his own genius is 
rather that of a translator than of an original 
writer. His own most admired poems are in 
reality translations, not indeed from other poets, 
but from the descriptions of travellers and mariners, 
turned into magnificent verse, and heightened 
— with imagery till the original stuff is lost in the 





Such smat- | r 
same thing for the Germans. 
ness, vivid without bombast, the present version 
follows the original almost word for word, repro- 
ducing not merely its general spirit, but all the 
fleeting graces and delicate subtleties of expression 
so characteristic of a mind like Longfellow’s, more 
distinguished for refinement than for vigour, and 
which the spirit of poetry does not so much pos- 
We wish M. Freiligrath all the 
success of his original, and all the signs of it, ex- 
cept indeed the ‘‘literary controversies” and ‘‘ela- 
borate parodies” which he very justly claims as 
unmistakeable tokens of the interest excited by 
‘ Hiawatha.’ 

The Story of Reynard the Fox is the second 
edition of a book which we mentioned favourably 
on its first appearance. 
and more especially for young people, Mr. Ved- 
der’s version of the old tale is excellent, being racy 
and spirited, while it omits all that the change of 
manners has rendered objectionable. 
of Gustav Canton are very clever. 
throwing an intensely human expression into his 
birds and animals, and leaves no doubt whatever 
as to the kind of character intended to be satirized 
by each. There is great humour in several of the 
sketches, especially Reynard’s reception by an in- 
furiated family circle of poultry, and the scene 
where he is about to be strapped up to a tree for 
his offences. Those who know Kaulbach’s mar- 
vellous illustrations of this famous tale, are per- 
haps spoiled for the enjoyment of illustrations by 
any inferior hand. Still, even they will find much 
to please them in Canton’s designs. 

The edition, for 1857, of Mr. Dod’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage, presents so many 
modifications and additions as to possess almost 
the character of a new work. From the casualties 
of the war, the creation of new honours, and a 
variety of special causes, the changes in the lists 
are unusually numerous, and every care seems to 
have been taken to secure completeness and accu- 
racy in a volume which is a standard book of re- 
ference in regard to hereditary, official, and per- 
sonal dignities in Church and State. British sub- 
jects decorated with the orders of foreign powers, 
and foreign members of English orders, are also 


sess as pervade. 


We learn this from M. Freiligrath’s preface, 

which is in great part occupied with a panegyric 
of ‘Hiawatha,’ sufficient in itself to show that he 
has this time no claim to the character of a dis- 
passionate critic. ‘‘ Longfellow,” he thinks, “‘has, 
in poetry, first discovered America for the Ame- 
If so, his translator must have done the 
Close without tame- 


icans.” 


included in this year’s edition. 


qualifications. 


and trials of the Christian life. 





embroidery. To say all this, is to say that Mr. 
Longfellow has fallen into admirable hands, which 
happen, moreover, to be those of a personal friend. 








Jacob’s important treatise on rifle 





For popular purposes, 


The designs 
He succeeds in 


The Medical List for 1857 contains a register of 
the names and addresses of all members of the 
profession engaged in actual practice in England 
and Wales. Notices are given of the works any of 
them have published, but these are very properly to 
be omitted in future editions. The Medical List only 
includes regular practitioners of medicine or surgery 
as taught in,the established schools, in which respect 
it differs from previous publications of the class, 
which were not careful to exclude persons not 
legally qualified, or who practise in irregular modes 
not recognised by the bulk of the profession. 
Homeeopathists, for instance, are not inserted, 
even when they possess academic degrees or legal 


It is gratifying to notice that Lieut.-Colonel 
practice has 
reached a third edition, showing the interest ex- 
cited in the profession by his remarkable experi- 
ments, The only evil is, that such works fall into 





— Se, 
the hands of military authorities in foreign coup. 
tries, where improvements are at once adopted, 
while too often neglected in this country, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &@, 


On Mental Calculation. By G. P. Bidder, Haq, VP.CR 
Edited by Charles Manby, F.R.S., See, CE, Printed tr 
PN oy EL ag 
on a Darton and Co.” * tity. By Mn 

mparison vetween 1) 

hirty Years ago and the Pree Tine, By ne 
The Bus and Ed 8 esbury. By the Rev, H. 
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Ealited by Mary Brierley NOL "heey ant Boom 
ror 1857,_ Balted by Christopher Tale, Boa.” Ika 
At The Field” Oflice ieee Ji 
The Family Mirror, Part 1. 
Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Society of Actuarie, 
January. 
On the history, beauty, and utility of the arto 
embroidery, Mrs. Wilcockson has published a 
interesting little volume. The beginning oie 
useful and elegant art is lost in remotest antiquity, 
Certain it is that in ancient Egypt it had attain 
high perfection, and the daughters of Israel, whe 
in the wilderness, exercised their skill in prepating 
the beautiful ornaments for the Tabernacle, Inthy 
sarcophagus of an Egyptian lady has been founda 
embroidered handkerchief, the gift of a sister's affe- 
tion nearly four thousand years ago. Every classical 
scholar remembers the frequent allusions to embri: 
dery in the Homeric poems. In our own country, it 
.was probablyin the nunneries that ornamental needle 
work first was generally taught. When housesa 
well as public buildings were hung with tapestry, this 
kind of needlework afforded constant occupation ts 
many women. The historical importance of some 
of these works is seen in the celebrated Bayeur 
tapestry. Mrs. Wilcockson gives many curious n0- 
tices of ornamental needlework from English lite 
rature down to the time of Addison and ‘The 
Spectator.’ That modern hands can compele 
with the best workers of other times, the beautiful 
productions of Miss Linwood have shown. The 
art is never likely to be of the same public im- 
portance that it was before the introduction of 
machinery in place of manual labour ; but in ede 
gant and ornamental work there is ample scope for 
the embroiderer. Practical instructions for learnent 
are given in Mrs. Wilcockson’s book. 
A lecture delivered at the Mechanics’ Schodl of 
Arts, at Sydney, by the Hon. Mr. Justice Therry, 
formerly of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ contains some 
curious biographical and historical notes, not the 
less interesting from reaching us in the form of s 
voice from the antipodes. The subject of discoum 
was a ‘Comparison between the oratory of the 
House of Commons thirty years ago and the pre 
sent time,” Judge Therry gaye his recollections of 
Canning, Huskisson, Burdett, Macintosh, and 
other parliamentary notables of the former 
and of Gladstone, Disraeli, Palmerston, Russel 
Cobden, Bright, and other leaders of opinion” 
our own times. The characteristics of the sev 
speakers are described with discrimination 
point, and the illustrative passages are apt 
striking. i Rie 

With the view of combining instruction 4 
amusement for young people, a monthly ae 
tion, Sunny Hours, a holiday companion, pres? 


The treatise on Christian Consolation, by the ical chants, a 
Rey. Daniel Moore, M.A., consists of pulpit dis- 
courses delivered at Camden Church, Camberwell. 
It is some years since the first edition appeared, 
and the author’s name is now more widely known, 
as the successor of the Rev. Henry Melvill in the 
Golden Lectureship at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. 
Apart from this adventitious recommendation, the 
book is one which will be relished by pious readers, 
as an eloquent and practical exposition of the re- 
liefs afforded by the gospel under different states 


a miscellany of tales, poetry, musi 
designs for first lessons in drawing. ; 

Of a new illustrated periodical, the id 
Mirror,’ the best feature is the giving bi 
sketches of noted personages with portraits. 
Stowe and Sir Charles Barry appear 0 al 
part, with an account of their works, literary 
architectural. 

The January number of the Assurance Mage 
and Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, es é 
Part First of an elaborate article on the y-| 
interest for the use of money ancient 
modern times, by William Barwick Hodge, a 
Vice-President of the Institute of Actuaries 
facts and statements of this paper son ¢ 
light on various points of historical a8 





mercial interest, ‘The other papers in 
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JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








of this valuable journal are on more di- 
‘essional subjects, including suggestions 
fire insurance statistics, by Thomas 
Mi .,and ona method of distributing the 
surplus fand of a life assurance company, by T. P. 


Sprague, M.A. 


List of New Books. 


worth’s (H.) Gu; Fawkes, Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
a yleaes ‘Zrammar, 4th edit., 1zmo, cloth, 6s. 
Ape Be Works, Vol. I., vo, cloth, new edition, 18s. 

Bacon's cer. 3.) Thoughts and Aphorisms, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Hennett’s (W. J- E.) Dennison’s Propositions of Faith, 8vo, cl., 5s. 
cieesraat.s & (Rev. H.) Bible in the Counting-house, 12mo, cl., 3s. 

js ing’s (E. B.) Aurora Leigh, 2nd edit., crown Svo, cl., 12s. 
Campbell's (C.) Episodes in the War Life of a Soldier, cl., 38. 6d. 
Chureh of St. Thomas, Isle of Wight, &c., post Svo, cloth, 18. 6d. 
Collier's (C.) Essay on the Principles of Education, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Contanseau’s (L.) Dictionary of the French Language, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Dickson’s (Rev. J. B.) Temple Lamp, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Divine (The) Master, 4th edition, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

's Parliamentary Companion, 1857, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
—— Peerage, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Bawards’s (A. B.) Ladder of Life, 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d. 
Exposition of Hebrews, 6th Chap., 4th to 8th verse, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Pairbairn’s (W.) Useful Information, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Fisher's (J. C.) Revision of the Liturgy, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Gainsborough’s Life, by Fulcher, 2nd edit., fcap., cloth, 6s. 
Gatty’s (Mrs.) Proverbs, Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
Hall's (J. C.) Hints on Thoracic Consumption, 12mo, sewed, 3s. 
Hamilton’s (P.) Memoir, by Rev. P. Lorimer, crown 8vo, cl., 68. 
Instructive Picture-Book, edited by A. White, folio, bds., 7s. 6d. 
Isham’s (Rev. A.) Ecclesiastical Outlines, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Joseph the Jew, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Last Words of an English Catholic, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Lauda Lyon, edited by J. D. Chambers, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Lemon’s Calendar of State Payers. royal 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Melan’s Coloured Costumes of the Clans, post folio, sewed, 7s. 6d. 
M ry’s Lyra Christiana, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Norton’s (Mrs.) Stuart of Dunleath, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Paget's (Rev. F. E.) Owlet, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Ray of Light, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Sacramentarum Ecclesie Catholice, 18mo,cl., Part I., 2s. 6d. 
Schmitz’s (J. A. F.) Guide to the German Language, 12mo, Is. 6d. 
Spencer's (J.) Pastor’s Prayer, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Thom’s Irish Almanack, 1857, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
———_—_-—— and Directory, 1857, 8vo, cl., 13s. 6d. 
Trench’s (R. C.) Justin Martyr, &c., 4th edit., 16mo, cl., és. 
Tucker’s (Miss) Briar and Myrtle, fcap., cloth,2s. 6d. - 
‘Warboise’s (E. J.) Amy Wilton, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Wright's (H.) Book of Jonah, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 


Last week we briefly recorded the death of John 
Britton, the Father of British Antiquaries, at the 
age of eighty-six. During his illness he often ex- 
pressed a hope that he might live to complete his 
Autobiography, the greater portion of which has 
already appeared, and the remainder of which is 
nearly ready for publication. ‘The Life of John 
Britton’ is remarkable as a personal biography, 
and is connected with various objects of national 
interest. In the story of his early years he pre- 
sented a striking instance of the pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties, andan encouraging example 
of the success that attends zealous labour and per- 
severing industry. His numerous works on topo- 
graphy, archeology, and art, and especially his 
‘Architectural’ and ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ while 
securing for him an enduring name in national 
literature, have already rendered important public 
service. These works, and the personal exertions 
of their author, have contributed much to produce 
the anxiety now generally felt to preserve the his- 
torical antiquities of which this country can boast. 
It is greatly to the honour of J oseph Hume that 
urged the Government to appoint a commission 
under tne direction of Mr. Britton, to inspect and 
Tepart upon the public monuments of this country, 
with a view to their preservation, as was afterwards 
Gone in France through the influence of M. Guizot 
in 1837, Although this suggestion was unfortu- 
Bey not carried into effect, the labours of Mr. 
aritton have led the various Archeological So- 
cieties to direct their ee to this important 
c ,vomle years since Mr. Britton stated that 
cco illustrations of his works upwards of 
zo had been expended, and this was at a time 
than ne taste for art was less generally diffused 
nan it is in ourday, Rarely has so long a literary 
80 actively and usefully occupied, and his 
a by their matter and style of publica- 
ve had & most powerful and beneficial in- 
on the present generation of topographers, 

: fan fee architects, and artists. 
the stton was born on the 7th July, 1771, at 
por of Kington, in Wiltshire. ‘The same 


the seventeenth century, had given birth 





to one of the earliest and most noted of British 
antiquaries, John Aubrey. In this secluded nook 
of old England John Britton passed the first sixteen 
years of his life. His father’s business or occu- 
pation was that‘of baker, maltster, shopkeeper, and 
small farmer. Though the street of the village 
was a public road, it was rarely traversed by a post- 
chaise or private carriage ; a strange cart or waggon 
was seldom seen ; and a stage-coach, then called ‘a 
diligence,’ never. Carriages of the last kind were 
indeed searcely known to the villagers ; as only two 
or three passed through the neighbouring town of 
Chippenham, on their way between Bath, Bristol, 
and London. In his recollection of his native 
parish as it was in his boyhood, Mr. Britton de- 


4 scribes the manners of the people as rude and 


uncultured, like the land that they occupied. The 
farms exhibited broken and decayed gates and 
stiles ; wide, tall, and straggling hedges, with fre- 
quent ‘shords’ or gaps ; undrained and foul ditches ; 
waste and unworked pieces of land, covered with 
weeds, at the ends and corners of the ploughed 
fields. There was no resident squire, clergyman, 
or person above the rank of farmer or small trades- 
man. The first newspaper or magazine probably 
ever purchased by one of the inhabitants was in 
the year 1780, when the London riots were talked 
about and wondered at. The only events that 
occasionally disturbed the dull monotony of the 
village were the visits of travelling chapmen with 
goods, or a clothier with his packhorse laden with 
wool, to be carded and spun by the cottagers, the 
arrival of an itinerant Doctor Dulcamara, with his 
Merry-Andrew and stage caravan, or the passage 
of the huntsmen with the Duke of Beaufort’s fox- 
hounds, or Sir James Tylney Long’s harriers. The 
march of improvement, educational as well as 
social and agricultural, has now reached the parish 
of Kington. But this is a curious glimpse of 
English village life sixty years since. As may be 
supposed, in such a place John Britton had little 
advantages of early education. He was first at a 
dame’s school, where he learnt ‘the Chris-cross-row’ 
from a horn book, on which were the alphabet in 
large and small letters, and the nine figures in 
Roman and Arabic numerals, After six years of 
age he was under the tuition first of a baptist 
minister, in the neighbouring hamlet of Grittleton, 
and then he was sent to the school of Yatton- 
Keynel, or Church Eaton, where John Aubrey 
received the rudiments of learning two hundred 
years before, in the fashion he has amusingly told 
in his memoirs. The remainder of his early school- 
ing John Britton got at the school of Mr. Sparrow, 
at Chippenham, where one of his companions was 
James Hewlett, afterwards distinguished as an 
artist, some of his drawings of flowers’ and fruit 
rivalling those of Baptiste or Van Huysom. When 
he quitted Chippenham school, at the age of thir- 
teen, John Britton had acquired little useful learn- 
ing. Geography, history, and books of general 
knowledge, were then unknown in that part of the 
country. Of such publications as newspapers or 
magazines he never heard till he was fourteen, and 
it was in London, three years later, that he first 
saw a dictionary. An event took place, however, 
in 1785, which awakened new life in the boy. 
Squire White, who occupied ‘the Great House,’ 
the only landed proprietor in the village, had 
wasted his property by riotous living in Lon- 
don. His goods and effects were sold, and John 
Britton purchased a lot of books, nine in 
number, for one shilling. Among them were 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
‘The Life of Peter, Czar of Muscovy,’ which were 
read with avidity. For three years after this he 
assisted his father in his business, but as the family 
increased, and affairs were not prospering, an offer 
from an uncle to get John apprenticed in the me- 
tropolis was gladly accepted. At the age of six- 
teen, in October, 1787, he set out for London, that 
mysterious object of a villager’s contemplation. 
The friend and neighbour of his uncle was a wine 
merchant or dealer at Clerkenwell. He was bound 
for six years, but the indenture was cancelled after 
four and a half years’ service. This apprenticeship 
he always spoke of as a dreary and dismal period, 





his employment being of a routine and servile 

ind. He found time, however, for cultivating his 
taste for reading, and out of his scanty earnings 
contrived to buy at book-stalls a great variety of 
works, among which were ‘ Derham’s Astro-The- 
ology and Physico-Theology,’ ‘Ray's Wisdom of 
God in Creation,’ ‘Cornaro on Health,’ ‘ Chesel- 
den’s Anatomy,’ and the novels of Smollett, Field- 
ing, and Sterne. Towards the end of his appren- 
ticeship he accidentally made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Brayley, with whom he was afterwards asso- 
ciated in many of his literary undertakings. Bray- 
ley was then working at Clerkenwell as an enamel- 
ler, He had shown considerable talents as a wri- 
ter, and when the Powder Tax, of one guinea per 
head, was imposed, he wrote a clever satirical 
ballad, ‘The Guinea Pig,’ for the publication of 
which Brayley and Britton entered into partner- 
ship. It was most successful, but failed to bring 
much remuneration to the youthful speculators, as 
it was pirated by Mr. Evans, a noted ballad pub- 
lisher in Long-lane, who alone sold 70,000 copies. 
Among the incidents of the apprenticeship at 
Clerkenwell, was one which had no little influence 
on John Britton’s subsequent habits. He had 
fallen in love with the lady’s maid of a visitor at 
his master’s house, and as soon as he was released 
from his service, he set out on foot to Plympton, 
in Devonshire, to see his precious ‘Betsy.’ His 
reception by the faithless Dulcinea, who was 
several years his senior, and laughed at his youth- 
ful folly, gave him a sad blow, and he trudged 
back to London disconsolate and doleful. Neces- 
sity drove him to seek immediate employment, which 
he found successively as cellarman at the London 
Tavern, at a widow’s spirit store in Smithfield, and 
as clerk to an attorney in Gray’s Inn. In this 
latter situation he remained three years, with the 
humble salary of fifteen shillings a week, with 
which he was comfortable and happy, as it pro- 
vided a decent lodging, clothes, food, and the 
luxury of books. The work during the day was 
dull and irksome, but his evenings were his own, 
for study or recreation. A spouting club, at 
Jacob’s Well, Barbican, occupied one evening 


‘every week, the Odd-Fellows another, and free- 


and-easys one or two more. In the parlour 
of the eating-house which he frequented, 
in Great Turnstile, Holborn, he made the acquain- 
tance of various characters, one of them no less a 
personage than the noted Chevalier d’Eon. At 
this time the Chevalier dressed in female attire, 
and, according to Mr. Britton, was “ respectable 
and respected, courteous, well-informed, and 
communicative.” The eccentric Sir John Dinely, 
Bart., one of the Poor Knights of Windsor, was 
also an occasional guest at this humble house in 
Holborn. At the debating clubs acquaintance 
was made with many remarkable characters. 
At the close of last century these clubs formed 
a more marked feature of London life than 
since political opinion has found more quiet and 
legitimate vent in the public press. The excite- 
ment produced by the French Revolution was at its 
height when John Britton used to listen to the 
harangues of the democrats of those days. Some 
of these were speculating and hackneyed orators, 
who made a living by the entrance fees. One of 
the most active and popular of the managers and 
proprietors of these societies was John Gale Jones, 
a mob-orator of great fluency but due caution of 
speech, who pursued the system as a business for 
several years. Government spies were also among 
the chief orators, but there were also truly patriotic 
reformers, such as John Thelwall, Thomas Hardy, 
William Godwin, and Thomas Holcroft, with others 
of whom Mr. Britton has given some interesting 
reminiscences. These spouting clubs were not 
always confined to politics. The debates often 
were on subjects of literature and criticism, ‘as at 
the Coachmakers’ Hall, andthe School of Eloquence, 
in Old ’Change, Cheapside, to which Mr. Britton 
subscribed, as well as to Jacob’s Well, where he 
became one of the stars, by recitation of tales and 
poems by Peter Pindar, George Colman the younger, 
O*Keefe, and other comic authors. The success of 
these efforts led to more regular dramatic associa 
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tions, and Britton jvined a theatrical club which 
performed at a place called the Shakspearian 
theatre, in Tottenham-court-road. In 1799 he 
was engaged by Mr. Chapman, at three guineas a 
week, to write, recite, and sing for him at a theatre 
in Panton Street, Haymarket, on the plan of the 
Eidophusikon of De Loutherbourg, an entertainment 
which had enjoyed extraordinary popularity. An 
account of it is given by Mr. W. H. Pyne in his 
‘Wine and Walnuts.’ The great attraction was 
the scenery, which, if not on so vast a scale as the 
scenic displays of our time, displayed greater me- 
chanical skill, and equal chemical and pyrotechnic 
art. A learned dog, musical glasses, and John 
Britton’s monologue, wereamong the heterogeneous 
parts of the entertainment, till the theatre and its 
“properties” were destroyed by fire in March, 1800. 
Atthis period Mr. Britton’sambition was to join the 
stage asa profession. When he formerly lived in lodg- 
ings in Rosamond-street, Clerkenwell, he was a fre- 
quent occupant of the front row at the gallery of 
Sadler’s Wells, and familiar with some of the minor 
performers, and even the stage manager, “the 
clever, eccentric, and good-hearted’? Mark Lons- 
dale, as his friend T. Dibdin calls him.in his ‘Re- 
miniscences.’ On one occasion Lonsdale invited 
Britton to dine with him at the Sir Hugh Myddel- 
ton, where he resided, opposite the theatre. 
**¢Tom’ Dibdin and his wife, ‘ Nance,’ as he called 
her, Joe Grimaldi, then in his teens, Dighton, the 
miniature painter and caricaturist, of Charing- 
Cross, and other theatrical persons, were present. 
This was my ‘first appearance’ in the character of 
visitor to a stage manager, and I was not alittle 
flattered and elated by the scene and company. 
Dibdin and his wife were charged with fun and pun, 
and they became famed in after life for conversa- 
tional and social bye-play, which it was asserted 
they were in the habit ofstudying at home, as they 
did the language of the characters they had to per- 
form upon the public stage.” Poor Lonsdaledid not 
prosper in the world, and died in the prime of life. 
At Sadler’s Wells he had saved money, with which 
he took the Lyceum theatre, where he speculated 
with a newspecies of entertainment, the chief part of 
which consisted of panoramic views of Egypt, the 
descriptions of which were drawn up and recited by 
Mr. Britton. Although Egyptian antiquities at 
that time excited much interest, Denon’s splendid 
work having been recently published, the exhibi- 
tion did not attract a sufficient number of specta- 
tors. Before the theatre closed a benefit night was 
taken, when recitations and songs were added to 
the Egyptiaca, The sum of 311. was cleared after 
paying 10/. for rent of the house, and the event is 
worthy of record, as being the first occasion when 
gas was used for lighting a theatre. This was 
in the year 1802. In his Autobiography 
Mr. Britton has given most graphic recollec- 
tions of the theatrical events and personages most 
noted at the commencement of the present 
century. Of the Dibdins, Thomas and Charles, — 
of Joe Grimaldi—of Belzoni, famed at Sadler's 
Wells for his Herculean feats as the Patagonian 
Sampson, and afterwards more renowned as the 
Egyptian explorer—Dubois, of egg-hornpipe cele- 
brity—Richer, the most skilful of rope-dancers— 
and other theatrical celebrities of that time, many 
curious anecdotes he has recorded. . “In after- 
life,” says Mr. Britton, ‘I have had the pleasure 
of knowing and corresponding with numerous dis- 
tinguished actors and dramatic authors ; and have 
spent many joyous moments in the company of 
John Bannister, John Kemble, Charles Kemble, 
George Frederick Cooke, Joseph Munden, Charles 
Mathews, sen. and jun., Charles Young, Michael 
Kelly, Master Betty (the ‘Young Roscius,’) Miss 
Mudie (the ‘Female Roscius,’) John Braham, 
Thomas Phillips, Charles Pemberton, Thomas Hol- 
croft, and many others. Through the medium of 
those theatrical friends, I was often supplied with 
orders for the theatre, and then believed it was imr 
possible to be tired or satiated by reading plays, or 
seeing them represented on the stage. The theatre 


seemed to me the most fascinating place of rational 
amusement in the world ; and I often fancied, that 
if I could command leisure and funds, I should 








devote much of both to purchase and enjoy this 
pleasure. Later in life, the Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, which started into existence in Lon- 
don, presented many novelties and attractions, 
even surpassing those of the drama. I eagerly 
and zealously espoused the new cause; and suc- 
cessively joined the Royal, the London, and the 
Russell, and have continued an active member of 
the last up to the present time.” We must not 
dwell longer on these dramatic reminiscences, as 
Mr. Britton was soon withdrawn from his stage 
connexions to the pursuits which he cultivated 
with such ardour and success for the last fifty years 
of his life. It must, however, be mentioned that 
his first separate work was a volume which a 
peared in 1799, on ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Pizarro,’ suggested by the extraordinary success of 
Sheridan’s play as adapted from Kotzebue. In Ban- 
nister’s Memoirs it is stated that the receipts at 
Drury Lane amounted in one season to 15,0001., 
and above thirty thousand copies of the play were 
sold. Mr. Britton’s book came in for a share of 
the gale of popularity, and proved a profitable 
speculation to himself, and to the publisher, John 
Fairburn, a well-known print and book-seller in the 
Minories. Previous to this Mr. Britton had written 
various articles for periodicals, and had edited or 
compiled miscellanies of humble literary grade, such 
as ‘The Thespian Olio,’ and ‘The Odd Fellow’s Song 
Book.’ In 1798 the prospect was opened to him of 
fixing his attention on studies and pursuits of a more 
important character. His friend, Mr. Wheble, sug- 
gested to him ‘The Beauties of Wiltshire,’ as the first 
of a series of works on topography and antiquities. 
To qualify himself for this task, Camden’s ‘RBri- 
tannia,” by Gough, Cox’s ‘Magna Britannia,’ 
Gilpin’s ‘Writings on Forest Scenery,’ Uvedale 
Price ‘On the Picturesque,’ and other works, were 
diligently studied, and the perusal of the Rev. R. 
Warner's ‘Walk through Wales’ inspired him 
with a desire to follow the same plan of pedestrian 
exploration, while affording a model of clear and 
pleasant descriptive style. Accordingly, he com- 
menced a tour in the summer of 1798, making the 
house of a married sister at Church Stretton, in 
Shropshire, his head quarters. ‘‘ With maps, a 
pocket compass, a small camera-obscura (for the 
more portable and simple camera-lucida was not 
then known,) two or three portable volumes, an 
umbrella, and a scanty packet of body-linen, &c., 
I commenced a walk from London on the 20th of 
June, and returned again to it on the 30th of 
September. During that excursion, I visited 
Windsor, Oxford, Woodstock, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, Birmingham, 
Hagley, the Leasowes, and Church Stretton. 
Thence I- made diverging excursions to Shrews- 
bury, Welsh Pool, and several other places within 
twenty miles of my residence; and returned 
through Ludlow, Leominster, Hereford, Ross, 
down the Wye, to Chepstow, to Bristol, and 
Bath; thence to several different parts of Wilt- 
shire, and back to London. This long and toil- 
some, but eminently interesting and attractive 
journey, cost me only eleven pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and ninepence!” Of all the places of 
note visited in this first professional tour, interest- 
ing sketches are given in the Autobiography, with 
recollections of the persons of note with whom 
then and at subsequent times he became acquainted. 
Two volumes of ‘The Beauties of Wiltshire’ ap- 
peared in 1801, a third being published after an 
interval of twenty-four years. In 1814, Mr. 
Britton wrote a comprehensive account of his 
native county, for the fifteenth volume of ‘The 
Beauties of England and Wales,’ in which larger 
space was devoted to history, antiquities, and 
science, than in the earlier work of descriptive 
topography. After the issue of this volume, Mr. 
Britton and his coadjutor, Mr. Brayley, withdrew 
from the work which they had first projected 
on account of differences with the publishers. Of 





the multitudes of works. written by Mr. Britton 
alone, or in conjunction with other authors, 
during the last fifty years, it would be impossible 
to give even the titles in a reasonable compass. 





As a companion yolume to his Autobiography, ‘A 


-of plate;‘a:marble bust, and portrait, for which it 


,-,,— 
Descriptive Account of the Literary Works of Ji 
Britton, from 1800 to 1849,’ has been com 4 
T. E. Jones, for many years his professional axis 
tant. The writings arearranged under five heady. 
1, Topography; 2. Architectural Antiquig 
3, Biography; 4. Fine Arts; and 5. Mi : 
Even with the long period over which his authy, 
ship extended, it could have been only b 

ous labour and incessant diligence that he oul 
have produced the voluminous mass of Writing 
that are there enumerated. The most i 

of all his publications are ‘The Architectural Ay 
tiquities of Great Britain,’ and ‘The Cathednd 
Antiquities of England,’ works of national 
and which secure for their author a lasting 
tion. Some of Mr. Britton’s biographical writj 
are of great interest, including Memoirs of Joly 
Aubrey, of Sir John Soane, of Colonel Ban, 
alleged by him to be Junius. In writing ty 
article ‘Shakespeare’ for Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ My, 
Britton was led to researches of some importance 
at that era of Shakspearian elucidation and wy. 
ship. He demonstrated that the before despi 
bust at Stratford was a veritable likeness of the 
bard, from a cast taken during life or after his 
death, which has been confirmed by subsequent 
proofs. It was through Mr. Britton’s exertion 
that a subscription was secured for the restoration 
of the chancel in Stratford Church. He also ww 
on the committee for the purchase of the Stratforl 
House, though he had good reasons for doubting 
the truth of the tradition of Shakespeare being 
born there. 

In 1845, a large number of Mr. Britton’s friends 
volunteered a public testimonial in recognition of 
his services to literature, and as a token of pe 
sonal regard. On the 7th of July, the seventy- 
fourth: anniversary of his birthday, he was enter 
tained at a public dinner at the Castle Hotd, 
Richmond, one of his favourite haunts, when 
various suggestions were considered as to the best 
mode of carrying the objects into effect. Mr, 
Britton objected to accepting presents of a service 
































































































was proposed to devote the sums collected, but 
offered to produce some work for presentation to 
the subscribers. This was gladly acceded to, and 
the Autobiography was projected. He expected 
the book to occupy about two hundred pages, and 
to be finished in about eighteen months. ‘The 
work grew on his hands, and, after having 
pended threefold the amount of the subscription, it 
still remained incomplete at his death. The parts 
that have been already issued embrace the leading 
events of his life, and the Descriptive Account of 
his Works, to which we have already alluded. The 
concluding portion of the Autobiography was newly 
ready for publication. It contains many curious 
reminiscences of places and people, including 
notices of the principal publishers, booksellers, 
authors, artists, and others with whom he had 
been brought in contact during his long literary 
career, The last sheet in type is occupied 
anecdotes of the Reverend W. Lisle Bowles, 
of Thomas Moore, and of the Reverend 6. 
Crabbe, whom he first met in 1819, at 4 
dinner of ‘the Wiltshire Society” in London, 
at the Albion Tavern, at which the Mamus 
of Lansdowne presided. The whole —_ 
graphy is a storehouse of literary anecdote, and 
facts full of interest to bibliographers, antiquanes, 
and artists. It is occasionally somewhat proixm 
style, and the memory of the writer, as is comma 
with the aged, recalls events of remote et 
vividly than those of more recent —— 
in variety and copiousness of detail it is one 0 
most remarkable personal memoirs ever written. 
Mr. Britton took an active ee . al 
and management of many of the 1 
pre Pe se 20 associations which have a 
blished of late years. One institution re 
anxious to set on foot, under the title of ‘ 
Guardian of Antiquities,’ a central society Hf 
London, with agencies throughout the pe 
watching over and preserving national = val 









































With this guardianship the metropolitan 
Archeological Societies have, in some 
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Ps bes it a ial hie been pom 
¢ it wou 3 
page larger plan have been car- 
| France, and = foreign rca 
; i ken by the government. To 
- vacink hare of Mr. Britton, have chiefly 
oe due the timely reparation of many antiquarian 
ments of historical interest, such as Waltham 
on and the chancel of Stratford Church. N or 
i omit here to mention that Mr. Britton 
ony an active and diligent member of the Literary 
Fund for above forty years, during which period 
he became acquainted with the circumstances of 
above twelve hundred applicants for relief. In 
none of his numerous occupations did he take more 
delight than in this charitable work, which was 
congenial to his intelligent sympathies and kindly 
feelings. The testimony of his long experience 
ought to have some weight against the inconsiderate 
cavils sometimes made respecting the objects and 
operations of this excellent institution. — 

The remains of Mr. Britton were interred on 
Thursday at Norwood Cemetery, where several of 
his antiquarian and architectural friends, including 
Mr, Pettigrew, Professor Donaldson, Mr. Gould, 
Mr, Godwin, and others, assembled to pay their 
last homage of respect for his memory. 
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DR. ANDREW URE, F.R.S. 

Dr. Ure, one of the veterans of chemical science, 
a contemporary of Davy and Wollaston, of Gay 
Lussac and Berzelius, died on the 2nd inst., after 
a few days’ illness, at the age of 78. His name is 
associated with some original and remarkable re- 
searches, but he will be chiefly distinguished in the 
annals of science by his success in the application 
of chemistry to the arts and to manufactures. In 
this special department, both as a teacher and a 
writer, he was unrivalled ; and with beneficial 
results not confined to his own country. It was 
in consequence of an official report, by M. (after- 
wards Baron) Charles Dupin, to the French Govern- 
ment, on the influence of Dr. Ure’s tuition'on’ the’ 
manufactures of Glasgow, that new courses of 
lectures on the same plan were instituted at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in Paris ; one 
course ‘Sur la Mécanique Appliquée,’ under M. 
Charles Dupin, and another ‘Sur la Chimie Appli- 
quée,’ under M. Clement Desormes. Dr. Ure had 
then for many years superintended the practical 
school of chemistry at the Andersonian University 
of Glasgow, his class at one time numbering above 
four hundred. The fruits of this tuition will be 
best appreciated from the words of Baron Dupin’s 
report. ‘‘L’Institution Andersonienne a produit 
ces résultats étonnans. C’est une chose admirable 
que de voir aujourd’hui dans beaucoup d’ateliers 
de Glasgow, de simples ouvriers posséder et 
dévélopper au besoin les principes de leurs opera- 
tions, et.les moyens théoretiques d’arriver aux 
résultats pratiques les plus parfaits possibles. Le 
principal Professeur de!’ Institution Andersonienne, 
le Docteur Ure, m’a conduit lui-méme dans toutes 
les manufactures importantes, et dont un grand 
nombre sont dirigés par ses éléves.” This was in 
1817. The teaching of the application of chemistry 
to the arts has since been introduced into almost 
every university and into many public institutions. 
To Dr. Ure belongs the honour of having taken 
the lead in a movement which has had incalculable 
influence in developing national wealth, and pro- 
moting the interests both of science and art. The 
influence which in early life he exerted as a teacher 
he continued in later years as an author. His 
Dictionary of Chemistry,’ and his ‘ Dictionary of 
Manufactures, and Mines,’ have passed 
through many editions, and have been translated 
Into the leading continental languages. No works 
have done more for directing and extending the 
applications of science to the ordinary uses of life. 
. Andrew Ure was born at Glasgow, May 18, 
1778. He studied at the university of his native 
town, and afterwards at that of Edinburgh. 
He took his doctorate in medicine at Glasgow 
mm 1801, having previously obtained the degree 
Master of Arts. In 1804 he was appointed 
of Chemistry at the Andersonian 





University, which had recently been  estab- 
lished under the presidency of Dr. Birkbeck. 
In 1809, when the Glasgow Observatory was 
about to be established, Dr. Ure came to Lon- 
don, commissioned to make the scientific arrange- 
ments. Here he met and acquired the friendship 
of Maskelyne, Pond, Groombridge, and other as- 
tronomers, and also of Davy, Wollaston, Henry, 
and other distinguished chemists of that day. He 
was introduced to Troughton by Colonel, now Sir 
T. Brisbane, the President of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. At the Glasgow Observatory, 
where Dr. Ure resided for several years, he 
was honoured with a most friendly visit by Sir 
William Herschel. In 1818, a paper was’ read 
before the Royal Society, and published in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ for that year—‘ New 
experimental researches on some of the leading 
doctrines of caloric, particularly on ,the relation 
between the elasticity, temperature, and latent 
heat of different vapours, and on thermometric 
admeasurement and capacity.’ The conclusions 
of this paper were adopted by Mr. Ivory, Mr. 
Daniell, and other philosophers, as the basis of their 
meteorological theories. A paper ‘On Sulphuric 
Acid, and the law of progression followed in its 
densities at different degrees of dilution,’ in the 
Journal of the Royal Institution, 1817, was re- 
markable as an example of the useful application 
of logarithms to chemistry. A physico-geometrical 
paper on Mean Specific Gravity appeared in the 
journal the same year, and in the next year Experi- 
ments to determine the constitution of liquid nitric 
acid, and the law of progression ofits density at 
various degrees of dilution. Dr. Ure’s tables of 
these acids, the two most important of chemical 
agents, have been since generally adopted by che- 
mists. Ina paper on Saline Crystallization, the rela- 
tion of voltaicelectricity to that phenomenon wasin- 
vestigated for the first time. An account of some 
experiments with galvanism made on the body of 
a criminal immediately after execution, caused no 
little noise at the time, the rumour of which Byron 
has recorded in his ‘Don Juan.’ A paper in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ May, 1822, ‘On the 
Ultimate Analysis of Vegetable and Animal Sub- 
stances,’ contains some of the earliest accurate 
researches in organic chemistry—a aepartment 
which Dr. Ure considered was afterwards culti- 
vated by some German chemists in a manne which 
justified the protest of Berzelius against what he 
called ‘‘the physics of probabilities.” In a 
paper on Muriatic Acid and Chlorine, in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Transactions’ for 1818, Dr. Ure 
described the eudiometer which bears his name. 
These are but a few of the subjects in every de- 
partment of chemical research, treated in a succes- 
sion of papers that appeared in the various scientific 
journals. Among these were valuable Reports of 
foreign science, containing methodical digests of 
foreign discovery, including comments and com- 
parisons with British scierice. In 1821 the Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry was first published, of which 
many editions have since appeared. In 1824 was 
published a translation of ‘Berthollet on Dyeing 
and Bleaching,’ in two octavo volumes; and in 
1829 a new system of Geology. In 1830, Dr. Ure 
came to reside in London, and was appointed in 
1834 chemist to the Board of Customs. The im- 
portant researches on sugar refining, which he 
conducted for the government, led to the fixation 
of the then established duties. In 1835 he pub- 
lished ‘The Philosophy of Manufactures ; and in 
1836, awork on ‘The Cotton Manufactures of Great 
Britain compared with that of other countries.’ 
Mr. William Fairbairn, of Manchester, has stated 
that any person might easily make all the machines 
required for the cotton manufactures by the perusal 
of Dr. Ure’s book,—a sufficient proof of the ful- 
ness and accuracy of the descriptions and illustra- 
tions. - 

The ‘Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines’ was first published in 1837, with a supple- 
ment two years later; the whole having been re- 
peatedly revised to include the most recent dis- 
coveries and inventions, and greatly enlarged in the 
latest edition of 1853. This is a book of vast re- 





search, and the variety of subjects embraced in it 
may be estimated from the fact, that on the French 
translation it was thought advisable to employ nine- 
teen collaborateurs, all regarded as adepts on their 
special subjects. Dr. Ure thus honourably occupied 
% position in scientific work analogous to the 
literary feat of Dr. Johnson, who, single-handed, 
produced his English Dictionary, the counterpart 
of which was the fruit of the united labours of the 
French Academy. 

During his residence in London Dr. Ure’s prac- 
tical occupation in chemistry has chiefly been the 
conduct of analyses for the Government, or on con- 
sultation for commercial purposes. His skill and 
accuracy as an analytic chemist were well known, 
and it has been stated on good authority that none 
of his results have ever been impugned. From the 
beginning of his career he was noted as an experi- 
mental operator. We have seen a letter from the 
late Professor E. D. Clarke, of Cambridge, in 
which, writing to Dr. Ure in 1822, he says—‘‘ I 
wish very much you had examined the small 
quantity of gas which you collected from Plutonium. 
It remained on my table long after we lost you, 
to the regret of all who saw it: because the experi- 
ment required a hand like yours, and we could do 
nothing with it.” 

Although in infirm health for some years past, 
Dr. Ure retained his mental energy, and his con- 
versation was always most interesting and instruc- 
tive. His information was not confined to scientific 
subjects. He was a good linguist, and a fair 
classical scholar; deeply read also in theology and 
biblical criticism ; and well acquainted with foreign 
as well as English literature. Dr. Ure was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1822. He was 
one of the original Fellows of the Geological 
Society, and was a member of several scientific 
bodies in this country and abroad. 











GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


In medical politics we have to announce the 
appointment of Dr. Mayo to the Presidency of the 


College of Physicians. To those not of the elect 
we should give the form and fashion of the ap- 
pointment. The body of Fellows at large meet, 
after the election of their President, to receive 
him with welcome and. due honour; this being 
their ex post facto function. In the matter of the 
appointment itself they have no voice whatever. 
After the fashion of the German Empire there are 
seven elect (electors); seniority having the most to 
do with their status. That the elected is one of 
their own body is, as may be expected, a matter of 
course. In this lies the reason why it so ofton 
happens that the men who as practising physicians 
stands forth most prominently before the public 
are not always those who are invested with the 
highest dignity of their profession. Nevertheless, 
the choice is, for the most part, worthily made. 
On the present occasion it has been eminently so. 
No man, not specially, exclusively, and ex professo 
devoted to literature or science, has, amongst the 
writers and thinkers of England, a more honourable 
reputation than Dr. Mayo ; and it is just a reputa- 
tion of this kind that best becomes the representa- 
tive of a profession which has always been proud 
of the general accomplishments of its more dis- 
tinguished members. A little too much is some- 
times been said, in an over-querulous tone, as to the 
extent to which the man of varied science and 
elegant learning has been lost to medicine in these 
later and more utilitarian times ; and names like 
those of Baker, Heberden, and others, are uttered 
in a spirit of regret or resignation. There is a 
good deal of exaggeration in this. There is as 
touch scholarship in medicine now as of yore, and 
more science. ‘Take from the several professions 
the individual of the highest intellectual culture, 
and the representative of medicine is on the same 
high level with the model lawyer and the perfect 
churchman. If it were not so, the College of 
Physicians would be less honourably represented 
than it is. In a quiet way Dr. Mayo has had a 
good deal to say upon subjects with which his name 
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has never been ostensibly connected. Literary 
men have been indebted to him for professional 
information, and savans for points of scholarship 
He has thought closely upon points (like medical 
logic, insanity, &c.), which an aptitude for meta- 
physical yg eager more especially suggests, 
and where he has written upon them, he has 
written boldly, clearly, and soundly. Many of 
his professional brethren are better known to the 
million than Dr. Mayo. None are more highly 
valued by the large and competent minority that 
will hail his appointment with satisfaction. 

Two of the most useful writers in the German lan- 
guage have been lost to bibliography, archeology, 
philology, and ethnology. A German, and a resi- 
dent in Germany, J. Caspar Zeuss, died in his own 
country. A German, but naturalized inthe United 
States, H. E. Ludwig, having just lived to com- 
og a work of which the publication will be post- 

umous, died on the 12th of December, at New 
York. Zeuss, though undoubtedly less known in 
England than the two great objects of British lip- 
worship, oftener praised than read—Bopp and 
Grimm—is, if measured by the usefulness of his 
works, second to none of the scholers of Germany. 
His last production is an elaborate grammar of the 
Keltic languages, written in not inelegant and 
eminently readable Latin. It deals with the an- 
tiquities of the Irish and Welsh tongues—we can 
scarcely say the old languages of those countries ; 
inasmuch as the data are too fragmentary to allow 
of a complete exposition of what the author calls 
the earliest stages of the Keltic. The Irish glosses, 
however, of the San Gallen, Milan, ant other 
manuscripts, are carefully criticised ; and from 
these is given a general idea of the old Irish—the 
Trish of the immediate successors of St. Columba. 
The date of these is the ninth or tenth century. 
The actual language may, possibly, be older, but 
that is the date of the manuscripts, which (with 
praiseworthy caution) is made the measure of the 
antiquity of the specimens. The Grammatica 
Celtica of Zeuss is the most valuable contribution to 
British and Gallic philology that the Continent has 
produced. Better known, and oftener quoted—often, 
too, used without being quoted—ishis earlier work on 
the Germans and their Neighbours—(Die Deutsche 


wnd Nachbarstamme). No work of the kind better 
deserves translation than this. By Germans is 
meant eve 


population of either classical antiquity 
or the middle ages, which, by any latitude of hy- 
thesis whatever can be claimed as Teutonic. 
e ‘‘ neighbouring tribes” means Kelts, Illyrians, 
Slavonians, Iberians, &c.—in short, any population 
that tg Agora German may come in con- 
tact with. e mass of matter and the range of 
subject implied in this is obvious. Do you wish 
to know all that antiquity tells us of the Vandals, 
Huns, Alans, Bulgarians, Hungarians? If so, 
apply to Zeuss sub voc.; the work being in the 
form of a dictionary. Mr. Kemble, in his Saxons, 
calls it a “ wonderful” work; as indeed it is, for 
learning, comprehensiveness, and (sometimes) in- 
genuity. Praise, however, has not been too freely 
accorded to it, and it is certainly less known than it 
ought tobe, H. E. Ludwig, a native of Dresden, 
of easy circumstances, travelled in America, liked 
thecountry, and settledin New York as a practising 
lawyer. His tastes, however, lay in the direction of 
archeological inquiry, and this after a peculiar 
fashion. Caring much for the subject itself, he 
cared most especially for the history of its litera- 
ture. This made him a bibliographer rather than 
an actual historian—but a bibliographer of a good 
kind, His Literature of American Local History 
is out of print, His posthumous work (which on 
this side of the Atlantic is of more importance), 
the Literature of American Linguistics, is (we 
understand) in the press. It gives a notice of 
all the works in which any account—lexical or 
atical—of any North or South American 
nt of speech is to be found, Those who have 
seen it speak highly of its accuracy and complete- 
ness, 
A letter recently addressed by Dr. C. Scherzer, 
the well-known traveller in Central America, to J. 
Yates, Esq., gives some interesting particulars of a 


voyage round the world about to be undertaken 
under the auspices of the Austrian government. 
The frigate Novara has been selected for the pur- 
pose, and is to call at the most interesting spots of 
South America, Australasia, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, making sufficient stay at each to allow time 
for extensive scientific researches. Every branch 
of science is represented in the expedition, which 
is the first of the kind ever countenanced by 
Austria. 

A new society, the Odontological, has been or- 
ganized, and held its first meeting on Monday 
evening, when an inaugural address was delivered 
by Samuel Cartwright, Esq., F.R.S., the Presi- 
dent. Most of the educated and regular practi- 
tioners of dental surgery belong to this society, 
which is established for mutual fellowship and in- 
formation in matters pertaining to their profession. 

According to a letter from Alexandria, which 
we have seen, it is not true, as has been stated in 
several newspapers, that the expedition got up 
under the auspices of the Viceroy of Egypt, for 
trying to discover the sources of the Nile, has been 
definitively abandoned. The fact is, that the 
gentleman who was placed at the head of it, Count 
d’Escayrac de Lauture, a Frenchman, contrived to 
offend several of his companions, and they refused 
to go on the expedition with him, He in conse- 
quence has been removed from it, and it is probable 
that two or three other persons have retired from 
it, or contemplate doing so, But the rest propose 
to continue the enterprise they undertook, and 
Lieutenant Aubaret, of the French Imperial navy, 
has been nominated their chief, in the place of 
Count de Lauture. 

The University of London has received a new 
Chancellor in the person of Earl Granville, and an 
accession of six new Fellows in Lord Stanley, the 
Right Hon. M. T. Baines, Sir E. Ryan, J. Hey- 
wood, Esq., M,P., and Drs. Gulland Wood. The 
Council have very wisely and properly determined 
to receive the Working Men’s College among the 
affiliated seminaries. In connexion with this inci- 
dent, we may mention that it is proposed to found 
a People’s College in Liverpool. 

The Scriptural Museum at St. Martin’s Hall, 
consisting of objects illustrative of the Bible, was 
publicly inaugurated on Thursday evening, by the 
delivery of a lecture by Sir Henry Rawlinson, on 
recent discoveries in Assyria, in which a popular 
account was given of some of the more remarkable 
researches which have thrown light on the histori- 
cal portions of the Old Testament. The Lord 
Mayor presided over the meeting, which was nume- 
rously attended. The next lecture is to be delivered 





by the Rev. Mr, Hartshorn, on the ‘Tabernacle of 
the Israelites in the Wilderness,’ illustrated by 
models and drawings. 

A sale of some interest to collectors is announced 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, for Wednes- 
day, the 14th inst., and three following days, 
when the library of W. Berry, Esq. is to be dis- 
persed. The first four folios of Shakspeare and 
other editions; a choice collection of illuminated 
Missals and Hora; rare English Chronicles ; and 
some of the most valuable books of English voy- 
ages and travels, including a fine set of Captain 
Cook’s works, are among the titles that attract no- 
tice in the catalogue. Of miscellaneous objects 
the greatest curiosity is the identical cup, formed 
from a part of the Stratford mulberry tree, used by 
Garrick at the Shakspeare Jubilee, ‘‘and to this 
cup,” the catalogue compiler enthusiastically adds, 
‘*Porson, Kemble, and other eminent men, have 
humbly bent the knee in veneration whilst imbib- 
ing the Castalian draught.” The mulberry tree 
itself still stood at the jubilee, as the reader of 
Cowper's ‘Task’ will remember ;— 

“The mulberry tree was hung with blooming wreaths, 

The mulberry tree stood centre in the dance, 

The mulberry tree was hymn’d with dulcet airs ; 

And from his touchwood trunk the mulberry tree 

Supplied such relics as devotion holds 

Still sacred, and preserves with pious care.” 


The cup was in the possession of the late Thomas 
Hill, Esq., for forty-five years. At the sale of his pro- 
perty it was purchased by Mr. Jolly, at whose 





decease it came into Mr, Berry’s possession. 


No little sensation has been caused ; 
rary circles of Paris, by Alexander Denn ele 
within the last few days, obtained a judgm 
from one of the courts, to the effect that wu 
principal Paris publishers shall pay him a eum te 
ceeding 8000/. in English money, for having, 
violation of agreements between them in hn 
ing certain of his works, produced a 
number of copies than he was entitled to 0, and 
having improperly brought out illustrated edition 
of others. Large as this sum is, it is only 
one fourth of what Dumas thought himself waz 
ranted in claiming. On the other hand, a county 
action, brought by the publisher against the author 
to obtain from him some 12,0007. for alleged bread, 
of sundry agreements, was dismissed, though on 
one point Dumas was ordered to pay him a petty 
sum, 

The Archbishop of Paris, with whose 
murder on Saturday last, in the Church of § 
Etienne du Mont in that city by a priest, a 
Europe is now ringing, was an author, b having 
at one time been a writer in the famous periodic 
the Avenir, started by the late Abbé Lamennais, 
and having produced a work on ‘Diocesan Ins. 
tutions,’ which is highly esteemed by churchmen, 
His various pastoral letters and sermons were aly 
marked by literary merit, and it is probable that, 
selection of them will be given to the world, 

Amongst the Christmas and New Year books 
which have been brought out this season in Ge. 
many, is an excellent translation of the first volume 
of ‘Lewes’s Life of Goethe.’ The critics praise 
most highly Mr. Lewes’s conception of Goethe's 
character, and the general treatment of his subject, 
and are unanimous in their judgment that no 
biographer of the great German poet has more 
thoroughly understood the character or motives of 
Goethe, or entered with a truer spirit into his 
agey ows and critical writings. Lewes, they say, 

as evidently spared no pains to verify the facts 

gives, and has so skilfully handled his subject, that 
it possesses more the charm of a romance than a 
mere prosaic biography. The intense admiration 
of the writer for Goethe seems to border on idol 
try ; but this suits the Germans, who truly worship 
their great poet. The translation is by Dr. Julius 
Frese. 

A very interesting work by Anton Springer has 
within the last few avs been published in Leipsic; 
it is entitled, ‘Paris in the Tenth Century,’ and 
contains a plan of the city surrounded with its 
walls and defended by three towers. Herr ue 
describes the French capital as it then was, divi 
into three parts, the Cité, situated on the island, 
the ‘ University quarter’ on the left bank of the 
Seine, and the “ Ville on the right shore, each 
hemmed in by walls. The author vividly paints 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, the 
cries of the shopkeepers and merchants in the 
streets, the every day life, and the festivals and 
holidays. The arrangements of their internal 
economy, and the parts relating to their dress, 
furniture, and cooking utensils, &c., are full of 
interest. According to Herr Springer, Paris in 
the tenth century contained a population conside- 
rably exceeding two hundred thousand inbabi- 
tants. 

Two important additions to German legendary 
literature have just been made in the publication 
of ‘The Swiss Proverbs of the Canton tg ocd 
and of ‘German Popular Tales from the Saxon 
Countries of Siebenburgern.’ The brothers Grimm, 
the Nestors among German authors, were the first 
who gave an impulse to this kind of study, and 
their example has been actively followed in late 
years. There seems, however, still such a mine of 
treasure unemployed, that it will be long before 
the source is exhausted. The first named of the 
above works is from the pen of Ernest Ludwig 
Rockholz, and contains, besides a well-digested 
and highly-instructive introduction, two hundred 
and thirty-three original papers on holy wells 
sacred trees, caves of treasure and the tales of 
dwarfs. Amongst these there is much that isquile 
new, much that is given in a different form 





with a different colouring from what is to be 
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elsewhere much that is almost literally and 
for ae donna with the legends of the north 
ae Pomerania, East Prussia, Holstein, and 
ee y the second book, by Haltrick, also 
deserves high praise; it contains seventy-eight 
tales, ‘ivided intee the heads of mythical and 
Himprous legends, children’s stories, and fables of 


animals, There is only one piece in the real Saxon 


On the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, a communication was received from the Abbé 
Bernard, Superior of the Catholic Seminary of the 
North Pole, to the effect that the Apostolic Pre- 
fecture of the North Pole is about to establish 
missionary stations in Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
in Laponia, and Polar America ; and that it will 
be very happy to receive from the Academy in- 
structions to assist the missionaries in making 
scientific observations and researches. This leads 
us to remark that the numerous missionaries sent 
to different countries by our Protestant societies 
might, perhaps, without neglecting their peculiar 
labours, render greater services to science than they 
have hitherto done. ; 

A recent estimate fixes the number of public 
libraries in Paris at 35, with a total of 2,974,000 
printed and 104,000 MS. volumes. Of these 


1,700,000 books and 80,000 MSS. are said to 
belong to the Bibliotheque Impériale. 











FINE ARTS, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 
On Friday week last, the Fourth Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society was opened for private view, 
and since to the public ; and great interest is‘mani- 
fested on all hands in the results of a twelve- 
months’ progress ; though the season of the year is 
the very worst that could be selected to examine 
the delicate tones and subtle effects of sun-painting, 
and the brief January day has to be eked out by 


artificial light. The number of the works exhi- 


bited is 712, a considerable increase upon that of 
last year. The leading contributors are mainly 
the same; and one new method has been added to 
the processes of the art. 

. Lake Price seems to have almost retired 
from the field of photographic composition, which 
he occupied so successfully. As far as our obser- 
vation goes, he has contributed but one subject, 
and that not strictly a photograph, but a print from 
a plate, taken from a photograph, by the. aid of 

galvanism. The subject is Don Quixote 
(101), a quaint, lean, middle-aged, moon-struck 
individual, seated in a studio, surrounded by a 
groap of armour and furniture, ingeniously ar- 
ranged, and not overcrowded, as is too frequently 
the case. This must be considered as a most suc- 
cessful adaptation. Mr. Rejlander quite main- 
tains his former position in this class of subject. 
The first in his list is the double group called Good 
Lads and Naughty Lads (79). The attitudes of 
the latter set of figures are, for the most part, un- 
meaning ; but the frowning, hang-dog looks and 
expressions of the faces tell their story 

pretty plainly. Next we have a frame con- 
taining five subjects (290), among which a study 
for Cleopatra lacks the rotund form, the graceful 
curves, the flowing lines, the majesty, and the 
abandon of Guido, See the copy opposite (162) 
by Fenton, The three subjects in one frame (101) 
are another series of attempts to portray mental 
ig, Which succeed only when they represent 

the depressing passions—grief and sorrow—where 
vitality is subdued by the violence of the emotion. 
Tl Penseroso’s’ muse, who can “forget herself 
to marble,” is the perfection of a photographic 
sitter, but the divinity of ‘L’Allegro’ cannot so 
tasily convey her fleeting raptures to the dull 
ical copying machine. In the instance be- 

fore us, love, as represented in the group, There 
Goes, is far from being spirituelle, or even 
graceful ; whilst the sparkling eyes of the lady (3) 
convey rather an unfavourable notion of Quiet. 
five views from nature (397) are excellent. 

we come to another quintette of subjects (427), 


on the whole more successful and agreeable than 
any of the preceding. Attractive and Entertaining 
is a pleasing group, not very aspiring, however, in 
expression ; Richeliew is magnificent in costume, 
and starts with a grand air from his throne ; the 
Pocket Hercules and Lullaby Baby will delight the 
hearts of mothers; and, finally, Drat the East 
Wind is a complete and delightful bit of humour. 
Then, in the six subjects (431), advantage has been 
taken of the docile habits of children, and in their 
simple abandonment of themselves to the attitudes 
dictated to them, without an attempt to pretend a 
motive or play an assumed part, it is impossible 
not to feel an interest. See The Young Philoso- 
pher, Early Contemplation, &. Very conspi 


eye of Turner. Sea and Sky (520), by Cyrus 
Macaire, is another of these startling scenes of 
solitary magnificence, In the Falls of the Garra- 
valt, by Roger Fenton, falling water is represented 
with extraordinary success, whilst the solid texture 
of the rocks is a marvel of exact truth. 
Architecture, always a favourite subject for the 
camera, continues to occupy its rank: T'intern 
Abbeys abound as usual: Salisbury Cathedral (27) 
has been figured by Russell Sedgfield: Durham 
repeatedly, but never better than in two admirable 
views: Up and Down the River Wear (600), by 
the Rev. H. Holden : and The Four Courts (37), 
and The Break of Ireland (255), are welcome re- 
mini of Ireland, by T. Grubb. The name 





in the same class of subject are the pair arranged 
after Raphael, called Non Angeli sed Angli (521), 
which is one of the happiest results of its kind 
which the exhibition can boast. Two more groups, 
on the same screen (562 and 563), will not fail 
also to attract the eye, both being very clever ar- 
rangements. The former is lighter in colour than 
the second, and shows distance, and a fine, rich 
depth of shadow. 

Among the remaining figure-subjects from the 
life, which are grouped with some attempt at ex- 
pression, may be remarked the scene between Miss 
Heath and Miss Leclerg, as Florizel and Perdita 
(269), by C. S, Goodman, and an equally clever 
portrait of Miss Murray (336), in the part of Mr. 
Placid. The unmistakable character, and, indeed, 
the whole arrangement of the latter, is in the first 
rank of success. By the same artist is the scene 
called The Confessional (234). The Crimean Heroes 
also (226, 316, 417, and 446), taken by Mr. Joseph 
Cundall, by command of the Queen, are in every 
way worthy of their subject, and exhibit most ad- 
mirably the peculiar advantages and power of the 
art, beyond which success is only dubious and 
accidental. 

Next we came to portrait, and here the art was 
never seen to better advantage. We have already 
(ante; p. 808) recorded our estimate of the admira- 
ble portraits of Messrs. Maull and Polyblank, 
many of the best of which we are glad again to 
meet with, Dr. Rae, Mr. Roebuck, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, the late Mr. Yarrell, Lord Campbell, 
and George Cruikshank, form a goodly assemblage 
at one end of the room ; and others of the ‘‘Living 
Celebrities” are distributed elsewhere on the walls. 
Mr. Albert Smith (152) has been seized by Herbert 
Watkins, whilst telling the Engineer’s story, and 
reproduced not quite as large as life. By the same 
artist is the clever portrait of Stirling Coyue (7) ; 
and by Thomas Sims: we have two very interesting 
specimens of enlarged portraits (150 and (179). 
The latter we especially notice, as being one of the 
most agreeable forms of portraiture that photo- 
graphy has yet produced, and which, by its expres- 
sion, would furnish a painter with invaluable hints. 
Horace Vernet (92), by R. J. Bingham, is among 
the notable points of the collection. Mr. Good- 
man’s portraits (246, 374, and 391), are invariably 
good, and the head of Mr. Robson, with his two 
creations of Medea and The Wandering Minstrel, 
on either side (641), though not absolutely new, 
should not be omitted. A Study from the Life 
(35), being the rough rude head of a soldier, by R. 
Howlett, is striking. In landscape, Mr. Philip H. 
De la Motte is not to be surpassed in his Oxford 
Views, which are yet, perhaps, more architectural 
studies than representations of light and air; Mr. 
Roger Fenton’s View on the Beach opposite Holy 
Island (48), on the other hand, is nothing but flat 
shore, sea, sky,—a remarkable and attractive com- 
bination of natural phenomena. Lynmouth, Devon 
(78), by the same, is another instance of Photogal- 
vanography, as it is called. In the same rank 
comes the scene called Afternoon (185), one of those 
splendid delineations of volumed cloud, illuminated 
by countless gradations of sunlight, which are 
among the recent triumphs of photography. Ber- 
wick-wpon-Tweed (306) is another of the most ad- 
vanced of these wonderful landscapes, whether in 
extent of land surface represented, or in brilliancy 
of light and shade, or in the splendour of aérial 





| effect, such a scene would have rejoiced the craving 





of Binns Fréves, however, often as it occurs, is the 
sure signal of some object of peculiar interest, a 
picture of unusual beauty. The Interior of the 
Church of St. Owen, Rowen (119), the View of 
Paris (147), the quaint and vividly attractive group 
of St George and the Dragon (274), below the old 
clock at Basle, the Grosse Horloge at Rouen (317), 
and the abundant microscopic detail of carving and 
inscription on the walls of the Hotel Bourgtheroulde, 
Rouen (198), place these in the foremost rank of 
the achievements of this art. Scarcely second to 
these are the views of Dr. Emil, Braun in Rome, 
the Tempio di Antonio e Faustina (262), and 
the Tempio di Marti Ultore (426). The Tubular 
Bridge, North Wales (366 and 462), by F. Frith, 
has furnished an excellent subject, from its sharp 
outline and imposing dimensions: and Malta has 
been illustrated in a series of photographs of the 
highest interest, and of a beauty of execution owing 
in a great measure to the cloudless sky, and dry 
airof the climate, by J. Robertson. With this 
atmosphere may be compared that of Newcastle, in 
the view of the High Level Bridge (478), by Roger 
Fenton. 

A large and numerous class of subjects has been 
furnished by copies of celebrated works of art, in 
which this collection is remarkably rich. First in 
importance isa copy of the renowned Last Supper 
of Leonardo, recently taken from the wall of the 
Convent at Milan, where its glories are mouldering 
away. This invaluable specimen, of which no 
copies are to be obtained at present, does not appear 
in the catalogue. M.M. Alinasi Frtres have con- 
tributed copies of works from Florence, amongst 
which may be mentioned, The Dancing Faun (445), 
The Last Supper of Raffaelle in St. Onofrio (307), 
and a great work by Fra Angelico (141). A copy 
of the celebrated Limosin enamel, ed the 
Tableau votif de la Sainte Chapelle, in the Louvre 
(294), by C. Thurstone Thompson, is a valuable 
record—and by the same artist we have fac-similes 
of Raffaelle’s Drawings (46, 148, 206, 219, and 
470): and by Holbein (138 and 189), besides a very 
attractive copy of a celebrated painting, by Dubufe 
Jils (142), Copies also have been taken of the 
Frescoes in Buckingham Palace (23), by Robert 
Howlett ; of Hogarth’s engravings of the Harlot’s 
Progress (86);' by’ Major Penrice; of O’Neil’s 
Market Day (89); of Johnstone's Arrest of a 
Lollard, and Faed’s Home and the Homeless (59), 
by R. Howlett; of a water-colour sketch of a 
Swiss Valley (249), by J. B. Pyne; and of Five 
Engravings (433), by J. Hogarth, jun. 

Among miscellaneous subjects, rendered interest- 
ing by the peculiar nature of their subject, we 
have noted Lord Rosse’s Telescope (238), with its 
intricate arrangement of compensating weights 
and hanging galleries, and The Cedar at Curragh- 
more (275), both by T. Grubb: a study of Holly- 
hocks (587), by H. Tyler, distinguished for its ex- 
quisite delicacy of colour and play of half lights ; 
and a small View of the Moon (560), by William 
Crookes. In one or two instances an artificial 
sky has been added with good effect to the photo- 
graph, as in the case of Durham Cathedral (61), 
hy the Rev. H. Holden, and particularly in the 
view On the Scheldt (235), by W. M. Grundy, 
where the idea has been most happily caught and 
imitated. 

Finally the new original process has been at- 
tempted, apparently only by two contributors, 
Mr, J. D. Llewelyn of Penllergare, the inventor, 
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and the Rev. H. Holden. The examples here are 
remarkable for their richness of tone; but are de- 
ficient in crispness and sharpness of outline in 
details. Experience must yet decide upon the ad- 
vantages of this method. 

On the whole the progress of photography has 
been greater during the past year than in the pre- 
ceding. The application of the method to new 
objects within its legitimate reach, and the dis- 
covery of the limit of its capabilities as an art, are 
the problems to which the chief efforts of its prac- 
titioners must now be directed. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


Ma Scur n'y est pas. Painted by Hamon. 
Engraved by Levasseur, Goupil, et Cie. Under 
the name of an Idyl, and entitled as above, the 
original of this work appeared at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, an elegant composition, studied from the 
antique. The youth, whose errand is sufficiently 
manifest from the doves he carries in his cage, 
inquires for the Psyche of the group. She, how- 
ever, gracefully affects to conceal herself behind her 
brother and sisters, whose childish attempts to 
screen her are extremely piquant and engaging. 
The original is in the possession of the Empress of 
the French. This alone is enough to give the 
work popularity abroad, which will be secured to 
it here by the spirited and playful composition, 
combined with the marked reference to classical 
forms of art. The details are all borrowed from 
Pompeian or similar sources. 

The Descent from the Cross. Painted by Paul 
Delaroche. Engraved by Henriquel - Dupont. 
Goupil et Cie. This is another recent publication : 
one of the last that preceded the death of the great 
French master. The composition is marked by 
all that studious and elaborate selection of atti- 
tudes and careful arrangement of forms which 
mark the works of Delaroche; and it has been 
engraved in the first style of line by the artist 
above named, one of the most eminent of the 
Parisian engravers, and who has ‘long devoted 
himself to the particular style of subject which 
was cultivated by the painter. 

The Annunciation. Painted by Jalabert. En- 
graved by Alphonse Martinet. The original of 
this engraving was another of the gems of the 
Paris Exhibition, and is the property of the state. 
The work is in the school of Delaroche, is dis- 
tinguished for its calm etherial beauty, and has 
been engraved by Martinet with all the skill for 
which he is celebrated. 

Dawn revealing the New World to Columbus. 
Painted by George Harvey, Esq.,R.S.A. Engraved 
by W. H. Egleton. This is a recent publication 
of Messrs. L. H. Phillips and Company, 98, Mad- 
dison-street, New York. Of the composition of 
the work it is impossible to speak. flatteringly. 
The attitude of every one of the figures is forced 
and unnatural—from that of Columbus, who stands 
erect, with his left foot tilted up, in an absurd at- 
titude of contemplation, to those of the sailors, one 
of whom kneels at his feet, an ill-drawn figure ; an- 
other kisses the hem of his robe, whilst others are 
embracing in an effeminate group. The head of 
Columbus seems to have been painted first, and 
everything else to have been arranged round it to 
match. The best figure is that of a cavalier, who 
has also fallen upon one knee, in a theatrical atti- 
tude, before Columbus. Of the engraving there is 
nothing to complain; but the original faults of 
design are ineradicable. A very little exaggeration 
would convert the whole scene into a burlesque. 

A portrait of Sir John Bell, the popular Governor 
of Guernsey, is among Messrs. Graves’ new pub- 
lications, painted by Lucas, and engraved by 
Henry Cousens. A very taking sketch has also 
appeared of the Bishop of Carlisle, by Edwards, 
after a drawing by Richmond. 





— 


The town of Dresden presented the Princess 
Margaret, daughter of the King of Saxony, on the 
occasion of her marriage to the Archduke Charles- 
Louis of Austria, with a beautiful Album, illus- 





trated by all the principal artists of Dresden, with 
the exception of Schnorr von Corolsfeldt, who is 
ill, and Professor Bendemann, who is still suffer- 
ing from a prolonged affection of the eyes, which 
incapacitates him from working. In the album 
were introduced many pictures of Saxon scenery 
and Saxon life, which, in her new home, will recall 
to the youthful bride her home and her birthplace. 
The title-page, full of sketches of graceful children 
beautifully grouped together, was from the pencil 
of Ludwig Richter, an artist celebrated for the 
elegance of his youthful forms and the simple 
poetry of his conceptions. Rietchel, after Rauch 
the first of German sculptors, Hiibner, Peschell, 
Erhardt, Gonne, Hihnel the sculptor, and several 
other artists less known to fame, contributed to 
this gift, which was one more of affection and re- 
spect than of homage. There were among the 
drawings some of a very high character. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Tue prevailing panic of the day forms the subject 
of an amusing farce at the Adelphi, under the title 
of A Night at Notting-hill, or Garotting-hill, as 
some say it now ought tu be called. A city alder- 
man (Mr. Wright), living in that suburban region, 
has fortified his house by patent detonators, man- 
traps, and other contrivances, and the fun of the 
piece consists in the display of the morbid terror of 
the worthy alderman, and in the occurrence of a 
succession of mishaps caused by his own precau- 
tions of defence. A Life-Guardsman (Mr. Bedford), 
the servant of a relative coming on a visit the next 
morning, is made to mount guard, though strongly 
suspected of being a ticket-of-leave man in dis- 
guise. The crisis of the night arrives, when a po- 
liceman, smuggled in by the housemaid, explodes 
the detonator, and the alderman, in the confusion, 
is taken prisoner in one of hisown mantraps. ‘The 
piece being cleverly written, and touching ona 
passing topic, is received with great applause. 
Mr. Yates and Mr. Harrington are the joint 
authors. 

Mr. Leigh Murray, whose long absence from the 
stage has been regretted by the lovers of good 
comedy, has appeared this week, at Drury-lane, 
with Mrs. Leigh Murray, in The Ladies’ Battle. 
We are sorry to find that Mr. Charles Mathews is 
still suffering from the effects of the severe accident 
he met with at Manchester. Mr. Wigan is regain- 
ing his health, but is prevented, by medical advice, 
from resuming his duties for some time. 

The Théatre Lyrique, at Paris, has obtained a 
new success with an opera called La Reine Topaze, 
the composer of which is M. Victor Massé, who, 
though young, is favourably known as the: author 
of Galathée and Les Noces de Jeannette. According 
to a competent authority, the new opera is rich in 
harmony, abounds in sweet melodies, and displays 
great scientific skill in instrumentation. The 
libretto, which is by M.M. Lockroy and Battu, 
turns on the adventures of a sort of gipsy queen. 

The number of new operas, comedies, melo- 
dramas, ballets, vaudevilles, and fairy pieces, pro- 
duced at the eighteen theatres of Paris in the course 
of last year was 262. There was no tragedy. 

It is reported in Paris that it is not impossible 
that Madame Cruvelli, who on her recent mar- 
riage abandoned the stage, may shortly reappear 
at the grand opera. 

Madame Pleyel is giving concerts with great suc- 
cess in Switzerland, through which country she is 
travelling on her way to Italy. She has been en- 
gaged at Nice to play before the Dowager Empress 
of Russia. Madame Clara Schumann has left 
Copenhagen, where her pianoforte playing made 
quite a furore, and is on her way to Leipsic, where 
she is to appear in the celebrated Gewandhaus 
concerts. 

The Dutch Society for the Encouragement of 
Music has published a report, from ‘which it ap- 
pears that it maintains not fewer than twenty-five 
schools, with 750 pupils and 34 professors ; that 
it is publishing, at a considerable expense, a com- 
plete collection of the works of the Dutch com- 








posers of the sixteenth century ; and that 


a number of prizes annually for the mogt ¥ a 
ous musical compositions. It also appeenntait 


finances of the society are in a y flourish 
condition. “ pe 

Some time back we announced th 
residing at Brussels, of the name of Dee 
had offered prizes for the best morceaug for 
guitar. Not fewer than sixty-four productiong ~ 
sent to him, and he submitted them to the ng 
tion of a jury. He now announces that the fing 
prize has been awarded to the late M, 
Vieuna, and the second to M. Coste of Par 
M. de Makaroff also offered to musical j 
makers two prizes for the best guitars, and One of 
them has been awarded to M. Scherzer, of Vj 
the other to M. Arhusen, of St. Petersburg, 

A new drama in three acts, under the title of 
‘ Laurels and Myrtles’ has just been brought oy, 
at the royal theatre in Berlin-with unusual Stl0cess, 
It is by Karl Gutzkow, one of the most 
and talented of the German dramatic and bely 
lettres writers of the present day. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





Roya.—Jan, 8th.—W. N. Grove, Esq, V.P 

in the chair. A paper was read ‘ On the Existens 
of Silver in Sea- Water,’ by F. Field, Esq., com- 
municated by Professor Faraday, F.R.8. Ty 
existence of silver in sea- water was first made know, 
by MM. Malagnti, Durocher, and Sarzeana. Th 
authors suspected the existence of the metal fron 
the extensive diffusion of silver in the mineral king. 
dom, the conversion of its sulphide into chloride by 
the prolonged action of soluble bodies containing 
chlorine, and the solubility of chlorate of silver in 
chloride of sodium. The method pursued was by 
passing sulphuretted hydragen through large quan. 
tities of water, andalso by fusing the salts obtainedby 
evaporation with litharge. Asa solution of chlorides 
silver in chloride of sodium is instantly decomposed 
by metallic copper, chloride of copper being formel 
and silver precipitated, it appeared to the author 
highly probable that the copper and yellow metal 
used in sheathing the hulls of vessels must after 
long exposure to sea-water contain more silver 
than they did before they were exposed to its a- 
tion, by decomposing chloride of silver in ther 
passage through the sea, and depositing the metal 
on their surfaces. A large ship being under repair, 
which had been cruising for seven years in the 
Pacific Ocean, the author procured a few ounces 
of her copper sheathing, which was so decomposed 
and brittle that it could easily be broken between 
the fingers. Five thousand grains were dissolved 
in pure nitric acid, and the solution was diluted. 
A few drops of hydrochloric acid were then added, 
and the precipitate was allowed to subside for 
three days. A large quantity of white insoluble 
matter had collected by that time at the bottom of 
the vessel. This was filtered off, dried and fused 
with 100 grains of pure litharge, and suitable pro: 
portions of bitartrate of potash and carbonate of 
soda, the ashes of the filter being also added, The 
result was 2°01 grains of silver, or 11b. loz, 2dwts. 
l5grs, Troy per ton. This very large quantity 
could hardly be supposed to have existed in the 
original metal, as the value of the silver would, 
under these circumstances, be well worth the e- 
pense of extraction. In another case the author 
tried experiments on two portions of the sam 
kind of metal—one which had not been imm 

in sea-water at all, the other which had formed 
part of a ship’s sheathing while she was in the 
Pacific for three years. The results were very 
striking. The metal unexposed to sea-water a 
0°51 grains, or 19 dwts. 14 grains per ton, ai! 

that taken from the ship’s hull yielded 400 
grains, equal to 7 ozs. 13 dwts. and 1 grain pét 
ton, that which had been exposed to the 5% 
having thus nearly eight times as much silvers 
the original sample. Many other specimens ware 
examined from the bottoms of ships, and of pieces 
which are always kept on board in case need, 
and it was invariably found that the former om 
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cabal ilver than the latter. or instance, 
2 os hull of the Benjamin gave 5 ozs. 
grs. per ton, while that stored in 
the cabin yielded 4 ozs. 6 dwts. 12 grs. Ebr 
hundred grains from a piece from the hu 
of the Parga gave 0°72 grains, and a piece 
of fresh metal 0°50 ; while from the Grasmere, 
only coppered a few months, 610 grains from 
the bull gave 0°75, and from the cabin 0°72—a 
slight difference indeed, thus showing the re- 
markablesilver-yielding action of the salt-water. In 
orderto arriveat further results con nected with these 
interesting experiments, the author has granulated 
some very pure copper, reserving some Ina glass- 
stoppered bottle, and he has suspended the re- 
mainder (about 10 ozs.) in a wooden box, perfo- 
rated on all sides, a few feet under the surface of 
the Pacific Ocean. In a few months he purposes 
‘no these metals, and will communicate the re- 
sults to the Royal Society. 


Nomismatic.— Dec. 18th.— W. S. W. Vaux, 
Esq., President, inthechair. Mr. Evansreada paper 
onan extremely rare coin—probably a pattern fora 
shilling—of Edward VL., recently acquired by him, 
the only other specimen known being in the 
British Museum. Mr. Poole read a paper by Mr. 
Clive Bayley, ‘On some Double-struck Coins of the 
Bactrian King, Ages or Azas,’ illustrated by draw- 
ings, These coins indicated the influence of Greek 
mythology on a Buddhist king, and throw light 
upon the history of his reign. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 
(From an Austrian Member.) 
Section TV. —Natwral Philosophy.—Sept. 16th.— 
1, Pror. PIERRE communicated the results of his 
investigations on ozonized oxygen, undertaken in 
common with Prof. Pless. The chief result of the 


experiments, made with every caution for avoiding: 


disturbing influences, is, that the formation of ozone 
is constantly attended by the generation of nitric 
acid, 
2. Pror. Pierre then explained the principle of 
the ‘ Rheostate’ (apparatus for stopping electrical 
currents), of his own construction. This instru- 
ment consists of two cylinders, around which are 
wound a thin wire and a silk ribbon, divided into 
centimetres ; the ribbon serves for two objects—viz., 
isolation, and direct determination of the developed 
- wire lengths. The experiments made with this 
apparatus proved the theory to be very nearly con- 
cordant with the results of observation. 

3. Pror, FRaNKENHEIM discussed the influence 
of temperature on the phenomena of capillarity 
observable in mercury. All liquids wetting glass 
are known to show at an elevated temperature a 
diminution of the mutual attraction of their par- 
ticles and of their capillary elevation. Mercury, 
being a liquid which does not wet glass, must un- 
dergo a capillary depression, corresponding to the 
difference existing between the mutual attraction 
of its own particles and the attractive action ex- 
ercised by them on the parietal surfaces of the con- 
taining vessel. Experiments made by means of a 
syphon-formed apparatus, both in a vacuum and 
man atmosphere of carbonic acid or pure hydrogen, 
proved that the capillary depression of mercury in- 
creased with the elevation of temperature: Prof. 
Frankenheim thought that this result might be 
explained by the unequal alteration of both the at- 
tractions above mentioned. 

Sept. 17th.—1. Pror. JupttK explained a modi- 
fication of Prof. Bunsen’s battery, made by him, 
With the assistance of MM. de Csapo and Hammer. 
The septa of the cells in this modified battery are 
made of Prof. Schinbein’s paper, which may easily 
be repaired with collodion, and opposes little re- 
tistance to the passage of the galvanic current. 

experiments were made in 1844, witha 
one-celled, wood-framed Grove’s battery. After- 
wards Prof. Jedlik succeeded in preparing a mix- 
ture of sulphur, cinnabar (or oxide of iron), and 
of sufficient solidity, and which sufficiently 





resisted the action of nitric acid. A battery of 
one hundred elements, constructed on Prof. Jed- 
lik’s plan, although much damaged by transport, 
was exhibited at Paris in the summer of 1855. 
When still unimpaired, forty of these elements gave, 
with charcoal tops at the ends of the polar wires, a 
light equal in intensity to the united flames of 
3500 common candles. Apparatus to exhibit the 
rotation of a magnet around its own axis and around 
the polar wire, the rotation of the wire around a 
fixed magnet, &c., are combined with Prof. Jed- 
lik’s battery, of which one element is sufficient 
for producing the phenomena alluded to. Electro- 
magnets are used in order to prevent the occasional 
failure of experiments for want of sufficient magnetic 
power. 

2. Pror. EISENLOHR communicated his views 
on the most refrangible rays of the solar spectrum. 
The theory of inflection supplies a very simple 
method for measuring the length of undulations 
in homogeneous rays, nothing being requisite for 
this purpose but the knowledge of the distance of 
the screen from the grate, the breadth of one fissure 
in the grate, and the distance between two corre- 
sponding images. When uranium-glass, or any 
other fluorescent substance is used, the central 
dark space is nearly filled up with ultra-violet light, 
and it is possible by the aid of an horizontal prism 
to separate the light into two portions, —the original 
one, and the one modified by fluorescence. The 
photographic representations of this image cease 
generally at g; a lateral expansion of luminar action, 
probably due to the molecular constitution of the 
photographic plate, is observable. 

3. Pror. OSANN explained his improved charcoal 
battery, with nitric acid for conducting, and a mix- 
ture of 20 parts of water, 2 of sulphuric acid, and 
1 part of nitric acid for the exciting liquid. This 
battery proved constant. 

4, Pror. ScHorka explained his new hand- 
heliostate, for the admittance of light to solar 
microscopes. His apparatus is preferable to me- 
chanical heliostates, as it is less costly and more 
easily managed. 

5. M. Benepict stated that he had observed the 
magnetism of a needle to be modified by slow elec- 
trization, the modification increasing with every 
new charge, if more intense than the preceding one, 
and diminishing if both charges were equal in in- 
tensity, or the subsequent one the weaker. M. 
Benedict was of opinion that this circumstance 
made illusory the indications of the instruments 
now in use for measuring the intensity of frictional 
electricity by means of oscillating magnetic needles. 

6. Pror. GraiLicH read a paper ‘On Double 
Fluorescence.’ The series of platinum-cyanides of 
the chemical formule R Pt Cy, and R R’ Pt, Cy, 
(R and R’ representing elements of Prof. Schrot- 
ter’s ‘ Potassium Series’) generally become fluor- 
escent under the action of incident homogeneous 
light, both luminous images in the dichroscopic 
apparatus showing dichromatic phenomena. 

Sept. 18th.—PrRor. FRANKENHEIM read a paper 
‘On the Heat-conducting Power of Mercury.’ The 
investigations of Fourier and Poisson determined 
the relation between the phenomena of conduc- 
tion and those of radiation, the last made uniform 
by the use of varnishes. Mercury was enclosed in 
iron tubes, and thermometers, wrapped in thin mem- 
branes, plunged into them, the mobility of the mer- 
cury having been previously diminished by its amal- 
gamation with small quantities of zinc. A constant 
temperature could be maintained only after a few 
hours’ waiting. Prof. Frankenheim found that 
mercury ranked high among the best metallic con- 
ductors, both of heat and electricity. The theo- 
retical views, founded on the lately prevailing 
supposition that liquid substances possess very 
little if any conductive power, rest on an erroneous 
argument, attaching excessive importance to the 
state of aggregation. According to Prof. Franken- 
heim’s definition, elasticity in solid and in liquid 
bodies has this difference—that in the latter the 
particles may undergo rotation without giving rise 
to the manifestation of any force, while in the 
former rotation and manifestation of force are essen- 
tially connected, 








2. Pror. TYNDALL communicated a memoir ‘On 
the Fissures in the Ice of Glaciers,’ which he 
thought should be explained on physical principles. 
The learned Professor himself, in company with 
Prof. Huxley, examined several Swiss glaciers, 
with reference to Prof. Forbes’s theory. By ob- 
serving the Grindelwald glacier, these gentlemen 
found that its alternately continuous and fissured 
structure might be explained on merely mechanical 
principles, taking into consideration the slope of 
the ground and the action of gravitation, producing 
alternately pressure and extension in the icy mass. 
Some glacier-fissures are subsequently filled by 
pure congealed water. Prof. Tyndall had pre- 
viously explained his views on the fissures in slaty 
rocks not corresponding with the planes of stratifi- 
cation, but produced by pressure acting in a ver- 
tical direction to those planes: these views had 
been confirmed by experiments with washed clay, 
warm wax, and other slimy and tenacious sub- 
stances. The phenomena observed in glaciers 
may all be conveniently explained by very great 
pressure ; the flattened portion of lenticular fissures 
stands constantly in a position vertical to the 
direction of the pressure. 

3. M. NowdK explained M. Petrina’s ‘ Electrical 
Harmonicon,’ constructed on the principle of M. 
Neaf’s hammer, with the difference that a small 
staff, the vibrations of which cause a sound, is sub- 
stituted for the hammer. Four of the staves, of 
different lengths, are placed side by side, their 
movements being interrupted by levers, set in 
motion by means of stops. This apparatus is 
particularly useful for producing combination 
sounds, 

4, BARON BAUMGARTNER discussed the alteration 
in some fundamental ideas concerning the nature 
of heat, which would probably take place in von- 
sequence of recent researches. About half a cen- 
tury ago every series of similar phenomena was 
explained by the hypothesis of a special imponde- 
rable fluid. The undulatory theory of light led 
the way in the opposition to this materialistic ten- 
dency, and the development of the undulatory 
theory offers remarkable analogies with the progress 
. of the Copernican system. The theory of heat has 
now arrived at the same stage as had the theory 
of light when Young made his appearance in the 
scientific world. Bacon’s striking axiom, ‘‘ What is 
heat for sensation is motion taken underan objective 
point of view,” the scientific labours of Rumford 
and Davy, caused doubts as to the existence of a 
calorific matter ; the precise exposition of a possible 
transmutation of moving into molecular force 
completely overthrew the old theory. Radiating 
heat, objectively identical to luminous rays, is the 
thermic phenomenon in its abstract form; lumi- 
nous ether must therefore be considered the mate- 
tial substratum of these phenomena. The expla- 
nation of the phenomenaof transmitted or conducted 
heat is connected with some more difficulties, but 
may be made more easy by the following conside- 
rations. A ray falling on a material medium is 
partly reflected ; at the same time three different 
effects may take place—viz., a, the ray passes 
through the medium, without producing any change 
in it ; b,.the ether contained in the medium is set in 
motion, the body is heated, or, as it is (although im- 
properly) said, ‘it absorbs heat;’ (it is the absorbed 
heat which elevates the temperature of the body, 
and we use this expression, because.a body endowed 
with sensitive faculty perceives the sensation of 
heat—a sensation determined generally, not by the 
quantity of motion, which constitutes the quantity 
of heat, but by the celerity of the particles passing 
through the position of rest ;) c. the passage of the 
ray is attended by the excitation of heat. Caloric 
capacity is the faculty to receive a certain quantity 
of living power. Heat expands bodies, and this 
expansion is assumed as the e of tempera- 
ture. This effect, however, is not the immediate 
result of the oscillatory movement ; a portion of it, 
proportional to the living power of the oscillation, 
is changed into operative power, which is the im- 
mediate consequence of expansion. This process 
may be still better understood by the action of an 








| electric current running along a conducting wire, 
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and converting itself into heat by contriving to 
overcome an obstacle. A similar process takes 
place with regard to caloric capacity whenever the 
volume of any body undergoes any change. A 
body has more capacity for heat (to use the still 
prevailing expression) whilst its volume is variable, 
than under a constant pressure, because a portion 
of the heat which it assumes is converted into 
operative power. 

Srcrion IV.—Natural Philosophy (continued). 
—Sept.19th. 1, Dr. P. R. Grossman exhibited an 
apparatus in which the sonorous vibrations of a 
magnetized staff, opposed to the iron nucleus of an 
inductive roll, and inducing in it electrical currents 
by its vibrations, provoked convulsions in a frog, 
intercalated into the inductive wire. 

2. Pror. BérrgEr, of Frankfort, performed a 
series of very simple and interesting experiments— 
viz., (a) Arago’s experiment with a copper disc 
set in rotation beneath a magnetic needle. (6) 
The freezing of water moistening a copper disc, 
when a drop of bisulphide of carbon is rapidly 
evaporated on it. (c) The production of the eme- 
rald-green phosphorescence of chlorophane, mode- 
rately heated in an eprouvette. This mineral, when 
plunged into oil, keeps its property of becoming 
phosphorescent under heat for a longer time than 
when exposed to the open air. 

8. Pror, DE ErringsHAvSsEN invited themembers 
of the Section to visit the Physical Institute, and 
noticed an eolipila, a pantagraph, and microscopes, 
invented by M. Sedlaczek, mechanician to that 
Institute. 

4.—Dr. Gralnicn exhibited two liquids remark- 
able for their optical properties, and mentioned his 
determination of the spectral lines in nitrous acid 
gas. On Prof. Béttger mentioning the chemical 
effect of light produced by the combustion of sulphur 
and phosphorus, Dr. Grailich explained a method 
of fixing the light of phosphorus for the space of 
time sufficient for its use for purposes of obser- 
vation. . 

Sept. 20th.—1. Pror. Hxssier noticed the mo- 
dels of M. Engel, of Berlin, for the explanation of 
the undulatory theory of light, now being exhi- 
bited at the Physical Institute. Prof. Frankenheim 
commended these models on account of their un- 
common exactitude, and for the facility they afford 
in showing the more complicated phenomenaof light. 

2. Dr. GintL stated that the electrical current 
in a conductor resulted from the common action of 
undulatory motions proceeding from both poles of 
the pile. When the poles are connected with a 
voluminous conductor, ¢. g., in telegraphs with 
underground wires, the conductor may be considered 
to be a system of an infinite number of continuous 
conducting wires. In this case the undulations 
must produce an electrical current, sensible not 
only between the plates, but also (to a certain dis: 
tance) i their vicinity. This current is made 
evident by means of a galvanometer, with the 
pism pipers underground, if another pair of under- 
ground plates is connected with the poles, of a pile, 
whatever may be the mutual position of these four 
plates. Dr. Gintl proved by experiments the 
existence of this lateral current, and pointed out 
the possibility of giving electrical signals without 
conducting wires, and of using stagnant or running 
water for conducting electricity. This method 
would require batteries of uncommon strength. 

3. M. Nacuet, of Paris, exhibited his stereo- 
scopic microscope, and explained its construction. 
He also stated that this instrument might be used 
for producing stereoscopic photographs of micro- 
scopic objects, 

4, Pror. PETzvAL gave an account of his new 
object-glass for a camera obscura, adapted for 
giving more extensive, lucid, and uniformly sharp 
images, than the apparatus hitherto used could do. 
Every object-glass fit for use must be composed of 
two lenses, at a determined distance. The ‘‘ Ger- 
man,” or ‘‘ Voigtlander’s” object-glass, invented by 
Prof. Petzval many years ago, has lenses of about 
three inches diameter, and sixteen inches distant 
from each other. The images produced by this ob- 

ject-glass are defective for three reasons—(qa) for 
their curvature (fifteen inches in a calculated ex- 


ample), so that the representation of plans and 
edifices on a plane never acquire uniform sharp- 
ness ; (6) for their light intensity, which diminishes 
from the centre to the margin, on account of the 
great distance between the lenses (in a visual area 
of 30°, the marginal light-intensity is to the central 
as 1 to 2); (c) for their rather small dimensions, so 
that an image of twenty to twenty-four inches could 
only be obtained with glasses of a size practically 
impossible. Prof. Petzval then proceeded to the 
explanation of his newly-invented object-glass, the 
construction of which offers the following advan- 
tages—(a) the distance between the two lenses is 
considerably diminished (from 12 to 14 lines for 18 
lines aperture) , for the purpose of obtaining an equal 
lucidity over the whole image, the lucidity suffering 
a diminution of half only in a visual area of 120°. 
(6) The second lens is a diffracting one, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the radius of curvature in the 
centrum of the image: this increase approaches to 
an amount of 50 inches, so that the image appears 
on a plane with nearly equal sharpness in all: its 
parts. Prof. Petzval exhibited several maps ex- 
ecuted with his object-glass, which were remarkable 
for their perfection. (¢) The size of the images is 
rather considerable—from six to eight inches for a 
one-and-a-half-inch lens, so that images of 18 to 24 
inches would require a lens with about five inches 
opening, a dimension which may be obtained prac- 
tically. 

5. Prov. Pierre, of Lemberg, discussed the use 
of the siphon-barometer for measuring heights, and 
commended this instrument for convenience and 
exactitude, providing that the double reading was 
avoided (by a method of his own invention), and 
that the globe of the thermometer was adapted 
within the instrument. 

Sept. 22nd.—1. Pror. Piucker, of Bonn, gave 
briefly the results of his recent investigations on the 
magnetical properties of crystals. Prof. de Ettings- 
hausen remarked that this communication was the 
more acceptable as the results were in accordance 
with Fresnet’s theory, that in every elastic medium 
there are three directions, along which the excited 
forces fall into the direction of deviation. 

2. Dr. GRatLicH called the attention of those 
present to M. Green’s theory of the reflection and 
refraction of light, elaborated eighteen years ago, 
immediately before M. Cauchy began his grand 
researches on the same subject, but still only im- 
perfectly known in Germany. 

3. Pror. FRANKENHEIM, of Breslau, detailed 
his investigations on the appearance of subordinate 
planes in crystals, and on the juxtaposition of 
heterogeneous crystals. The learned Professor 
made constant use of the microscope, the minute 
crystals forming in a drop of a solution being nearer 
to the epoch of their original formation than larger 
individuals of the same species. Neither tempera- 
ture, nor the form of the vessels in which crystalliza- 
tion was going on, nor even the occasional presence 
of heterogeneous substances of different chemical 
characters, were essentially of influence on the origin 
of secondary forms, the internal structure of the 
basis being far more important in this respect. As 
the surface of the basis must necessarily be kept 
perfectly clean (thin layers of grease or other hete- 
rogeneous substances greatly disturbing the results), 
the choice of the basis is rather limited. Prof. 
Frankenheim used for this purpose glass, fluor spar, 

gypsum, mica, and calcareous spar, taking care to 
make his experiments on planes of recent cleavage, 

when the basis was of crystalline structure. The 
greatest number possible of microscopic crystals 
had been submitted to observation. Ina drop of 
chloride or iodide of potassium on mica, a number 
of octahedrons crystallize together with the normal 
hexahedrons ; these octahedrons, being fixed on one 
of their planes, appear in a triangular projection : 

the edges of the triangles lie parallel in the several 
individuals, and seem to keep a determinate posi- 

tion with respect to the mica basis. The same 

solutions crystallizing on glass gave: exclusively 

hexahedrons with slight octahedral planes, these 

crystals lying (as those formed on mica) without 

any apparent order. Prof. Frankenheim used 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Monday.—Geographical, 84 p.m.—(1. On the Expk 
River Orinoco, &c., by Admiral Sir Chas. Elllot; comet 
cated through Sir Roderick I, Murchison. 2. Remarks dy. 
ing the Search, in the Zorch steamer, for the North Austin. 
lian Expedition, &c., under Mr. Gregory. By Lieut, Wn, 
Chimmo, R.N. 3. Proposed Communication through North 
America, from Vancouver Island to Hudson Bay, de, 3y 
Thomas Banister, Esq.) . 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 
‘wesday.—Architectural Exhibition, 8 p.m.—(Rev. J. L, Petit on 
the Use of Ancient Architectural Examples.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8 p.m. 
way Eeeptian p.m. ( 
yro-Egyptian, 74 p.m.—(On the Euphrates Valle 
Ww sworth ) 7 


. F. Ain: ® 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Chief Justice 1; 
on Honduras—its History, Trade, and Natural Resourees, 
Graphic, 8 p.m. 
Microscopical, 8 p.m. 
Ethnological, 8} p.m. 
terary Fund, 3 p.m. 
Archeological Association, 8} p.m.—(Mr. Planche on thy 
Sculptured Effigies upou Wells Cathe¢ral.) 

Thursday.— Royal, 8$ p.m. 
Antiquaries, $ p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Philosophical Club, 5$ p.m. 

Friday.—Architectural A iati 

Saturday—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
Medical, 8 p.m. 





8 p.m.—(Sketch—Country Inn.) 








VARIETIES. 


Beac msfield.— Attention is directed to the at 
tempts which are being made to restore the ancient 
church of Beaconsfield, in Bucks. The Beaconsfield 
churchyard contains the tomb of Edmund Waller; 
and within the church itself is a poor tablet in 
memory of Edmund Burke, whose remains are 
deposited beneath. It is a reproach to the country 
of Waller and of Burke that no fitting memorial 
has yet been placed above their ashes. The church 
itself isin a half-ruinous condition. Rymer's in- 
scription on the tomb of Waller is mouldering into 
illegibility. 
Beaconsfield, has made an appeal in behalf of the 
edifice and its illustrious dead ; and an ample fund 
will doubtless be raised. A committee has been 
formed for the purpose of carrying out Mr. Gould's 
plan of restoring the church, and replacing the 
monuments by others more worthy of their objects. 
—Builder, 

Submarine Telegraph.—We have learned in the 
course of these investigations, that all the obstacles 
interposed by the sea to the laying of submarine 
telegraphs lie between the surface and the depth of 
a few hundred fathoms below, and that these are 
not to be mastered by force nor overcome by the 
tensible strength of wire-drawn ropes, but that, 
with a little artifice, they will yield to a mere 
thread. It is the case of the man-cf-war h 
little nautilus in the hurricane; the one, weak in 
its strength, is dashed to pieces; the other, 
strong in its weakness, resists the utmost violence 
of the storm, and rides on safely through it a8 
though there were no ragings in the sea, There 
fore, it may now be considered as a settled prin- 
ciple in submarine telegraphs, that the true ch 
racter of a cable for the deep sea is not that of an 


copper wire or a fascicle of wires, coated with gutta 
iearsy pliant and supple, and not larger than 4 
ady’s finger.—Licut. Maury’s Report. i 

~ ‘To Coxnesronpants.—T, T.; T. W.; G.8.D.; L. bi 
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BOTANICAL WORKS. 





1 ical Magazine. 
Curtis's 2 pppoe ThA, Director of the Royal 
By sf Kew. In Numbers, each containing 6 
Gardens Diates. Published Monthly, $8. 6d. Vols. 1. 
fo XIL, 42s, each. 
'a Britannica ; 
Phycologia of the British Seaweeds. By HARVEY. 
360 coloured Plates. 
In three vols,, arranged in the ise -y £7123 6 
In four vols, avanged_ systemically } £717 6 
according to the Synopsis.......seereeeere 


Ilustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan Plants, 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.B.S. 24 coloured Plates 
By gn Illuminated Title-page. £5 5s. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, 30 coloured Plates 
by W.Fitch, £3 16s. 


Flora of New Zealand. 
J.D. HOOKER, M.D., F.RS., &e, 2 volumes, 130 
WY sds, voyal ato, prive £12 12s, coloured, £8 16s, plain, 


Popular Geography of Plants: 
(Or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. —- 
CHARLES DAUBENY, M.D,,F.R.S. 20, plates 10s, 6d. 


Popular History of Palms. 
By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
Landscapes in Chromo-lithography. 10s. 6d. 


20 tinted 


Popular Garden Botany ; 
Containing a Familiar and Technical Description of 
Hardy and Frame Plants, suitable for Cultivation in the 
Garden, By AGNES CATLOW. 20 coloured Plates, 
10s, 6d, 


Mustrations of British Mycology ; 
Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Funguses of interest 
and novelty indigenous to Britain. By Mrs. HUSSEY: 
First Series, 90 coloured Plates, price £7 12s. 6d. 
Second Series, 50 coloured Plates, £4 7s. 6d. 


A Century of Orchidaceous Plants. 
By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Instructions for 
their Culture, by J. C, LYONS. 100 coloured Plates, 
& 5s, 


The Esculent Funguses of England. 
By the Rev, Dr. BADHAM. 20 coloured Plates. 21s, 


Parks and Pleasure Grounds ; 


Or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens, By C. H. SMITH. , 6s. 


Voices from the Woodlands ; 


Descriptive of Forest Trees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d, 


The Tourist’s Flora ; 
A Deseriptive Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and 
Ferns of the British Islands, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. By JOSEPH WOODS, F.L.S. 18s. 


Tcones Plantarum ; 


Or, Figures, with brief Descriptive Characters and Re- 
marks, of New and Rare Plants, selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RB.S, 
New Series, Vol. V., 100 Plates, 31s, 6d. 


First Steps to Economie Botany. 


For the Use of Schools. By T.C. ARCHER. 20 Plates, 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marl- 
h House. 28. 6d. 


Popular History of British Seaweeds. 
By the Rev. D. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second 
Edition, 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 
Popular History of British Ferns. 
By THOMAS 1 MOORE, PLS. Second Edition, 22 
Popular Field Botany. 
| AGNES CATLOW. Third Edition. 20 coloured 
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ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
/ and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). 
A.D. 1714. 
Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 

College Green, Dublin.—Gronengen Street, Hamburg. 

Exchange Street West, and Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 
North Nelson street, Edinburgh. 
Instituted in the reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714, with large In- 
vested Funds. 
DIREcTORS, &c. 

Cuatrman—JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, Esq. 
Dervry-CHatrmaN—HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. 
James Bentley, Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. 
William Gilpin, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq. M.P. 
John Morley, Esq. 


John Paynter, Esq. 

John Rogers, Esq. 

Henry Rutt, Esq. 

Geo. Spencer Smith, Esq. 
R. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
W. Foster White, Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 


LIFE. 

Reduced rates for young and middle ages, with guarantee of a 
company in existence upwards of 140 years, and a large accumu- 
lated capital. The last Bonus (1855) gave additions to policies 
varying from 25 to 70 per cent. on the previous seven years’ pre- 
miums. Lower rates, without profits. Two-thirds only of the 
premiums may be paid until death. D ing and i ing 
rates of premium, and half-yearly or quarterly. Medical fees 
allowed. 





FIRE. 

Insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned on policies 
taken out for seven years by prompt payment. Losses occasioned 
by explosion of gas made good. The offices close on Saturdays at 
two o'clock, excepting in the fifteen days after each quarter day. 

Insurances now expiring, must be paid on or before the 9th 
January, at the office in London, or of the respective agents. 


WILLIAM B. LEWIS, Secretary. 





WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK’S 


NIVERSITY CANDLES, 
Manufactured for them by PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, Limited. These candles are unrivalled for Steadi- 
ness and Brilliancy of light, at one-third the price of the finest 
Wax or Sperm. They are free from all unpleasant smell, hard to 
the touch, and contain no deleterious ingredient. Sold, retail 
only, in Ornamental Boxes, at Is., 4s., and 6s. each. 
BELMONT GLYCERINE SOAP, in Boxes, 6d., ls., and 1s. 6d. 
each. Terms, Cash. 
The City Retail Depot for Price’s Patent Candles, Night- 
Lights, &c., Whitmore and Craddock, 16, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London. (Old Servants of Price’s Candle Company.) 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are : 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 
C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 


Physician to the Torquay Hospital for Consumption, Torquay; Author 
of ‘* Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” ‘sc. &c. 


“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your Cod 
Liver Oil, for the following reasons :—I have found it toagree better 
with the digestive organs, especially in those patients who con- 
sider themselves to beibilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients than the other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller 
dose is sufficient,” 





Sold ony in Imperrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts 
9s.; capsuled and Jabelled with Dr. De Jonon’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
Usep 1n THE Roya Launpry, - 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 


STHMA.—Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, 
Coughs, and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs. To Singers 
and Public Speakers they are invaluable, for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. ‘They have a most pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. per Box. Sold by all Chemists. 











EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma. coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1$d., and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 


by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Tue EXUBERANCE OF THE FEELINGS 
amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to shine 
to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 
devote increased attention to the duties ofthe toilet. It is at this 
festive season that 

ROWLANDS’ AUXILIARIES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 

are more than usually essential—viz :— 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

For the Growth, and for Improving and Beautifying the Hair, 
imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining it in 
decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands and Arms, and eradicates cutaneous defects. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens the 

Gums, and renders the Breath sweet and pure. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!!! 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS,LONDON. | 

London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
HAVE AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD.—Esther Bessell, of 6, Slaney Street, Bir- 
mingham, suffered for Ten years with an Ulcerated Leg. She 
was a patient in two hospitals, and Pp ion of the leg was 
considered imperative, to which she refused to submit, although 
the ulcers being of nine years’ standing, the pain was most acute, 
and the system much debilitated. Holloway’s Ointment and Pills 
cured her by a few weeks’ steady application, and she is now able 
to resume her occupation. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
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Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
‘ —_—>——_ 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 3ist December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO PLACE, 


Patt Matt, Lonron. 








“CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 
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_ At less his half the original price, 
‘BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY 


BEING 


Allustrations and Descriptions ) 
tHE GENERA OF INSECTS 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIRS, mi: 
IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. xaTO% 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. - 


.R.S., I 
HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. THULS 
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16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. 
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Mr. Reeve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curris’s British Enromonoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing thing 
National Work at a cogsiderably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as'a large portion of it, coloured at — 
time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. ay 
The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, rendérs it unnecessary to speak of the minute acu 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which theyay 


found-are delineated,—or of the clearness.and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority a 


~)eaweat | 


the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the ultimalm 
of perfection.” : 

The ‘British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 4s. 6d., each containing fou 
coloured plates and corresponding text. It)was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 
price £43 16s, Having been published hy the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than tw 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. 


The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :— 


og ee pees See. 


Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen volumes 
Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers 
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“ Vous. savez qu’i Végard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. II est done de moa 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres ot vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes de 
l Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint |’ ultimatum de la perfection.’ —_Larrerie, Cours @ Entomologie, 1881. 


“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé la publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes ebde 


plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvinr, Le Regn 
Animal, ed. 1830. 
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